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Your entrance to a world-wide banking network 


Mia customer chose your bank because he appreciates the values of 
local banking service—the advantages of being represented by people 
who know the lecal scene intimately. 

Wouldn’t you like to give him that same localized banking service wher- 
ever in the world his interests may be? You can—through the correspond- 
ent services of The Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Just think—there are more than 51,000 banking locations covered by 
this correspondent bank team. That covers just about every commer- 
cially significant trade area in the world with truly local, informed bank- 
ing representations! 

If that’s the sort of service you’d like for your bank and your customers, 


Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N.Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





In the. News. 


+ 


NorMAN R. OLLEY, secretary and 
controller of R. T. French Co., Ro- 
chester, N.Y., is the new president of 
ihe University Club of Rochester. 


AtFrep W. HEwiIrTT, assistant vice 
president, Michigan National Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been named 
Young Man of the Year by the Grand 
Rapids Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Bos FELLER, pitcher for the Cleve- 
land Indians, has become president of 
one of Cleveland’s oldest insurance 
firms, Geo. H. Olmstrad & Co. He 
continues his pitching career in the 
summer months. 


Foster W. Doty, chairman of the 
board, Union Trust Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has been appointed a member 
of the Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to study its 
industrial and economic development 
and prosperity. 


Joun R. MUELLER, credit manager, 
Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, has 
been elected president of the Luth- 
eran Children’s Home Society. 


J. J. WHEARTY, assistant treasurer, 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Mountain 
View, Calif., is president of the 
Mountain View Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


R. Howarp Dosss, Jr., president 
of the Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, 
has been named president of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Rotary Club. 


W. RussE.LL RAKE, treasurer, J. S. 
Thorn Co., Philadelphia, has been 
elected treasurer of the Northeast 


Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 


Harry E. SILVERSTONE, credit 
manager, Galler Drug Co., Chicago, 
is secretary of the Illinois Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 


Tep J. Wetcu, vice president, 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Cedar 
Rapids, is the new chairman of the 
Instalment Loan and Consumer Cred- 
it Committee of the Iowa Bankers 
Association. 


Ricuarp B. MENIUvs, vice president, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Salis- 
bury, N.C., has been elected president 
of the Salisbury Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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this advertisement appears in color in: 


BUSINESS WEEK NATION’S BUSINESS 
NEWSWEEK TOWN JOURNAL 
TIME AMERICAN HOME 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
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For Real Thanksgiving 






f HEN our forefathers set aside a day for thanksgiving to God for the 
blessings He had bestowed, they had many reasons for their action. 
They were thankful for the fact that they were now in a country in 

which they enjoyed freedom of worship. They were thankful that their labor 

had brought forth <1 abundance of the necessities of life so that their material 
wants were satisfied for carrying them through the rigorous winters of their 
new land. 


We too have many things to be thankful for. We should continue to be 
thankful for the material blessings that have been showered upon us. We 
frequently accept these without giving thought to the fact that life was not 
always so comfortable. We should also be thankful for the fact that our pro- 
duction is so great that we can share our blessings with other people. This sharing, 
of course, must be on a sound basis so that our generosity is not imposed upon. The 
material problems in this free land of ours today are not so pronounced as they 
were in the days of the pioneers. Due to their courage, enterprise and industry 
in a new and open territory, we have inherited the ability to produce abundantly 
the material things of life. Our generations have continuously improved the 
adequacy of food, convenience, comfort and shelter, and in general attained a 
better way of life. 

It is not so certain that we have continued to realize the need of thankfulness 
for the spiritual blessings that are ours. Spiritual blessings include not only the 
right to worship as we please but also, in its broader sense, all of the rights 
of freedom. 

This November we exercise one of those .rights when we go to the polls to 
do our voting. We have done this year after year without fully realizing that we 
have a right to vote for whomsoever we please, and without appreciating the 
great sacrifices by those who preceded us that enabled them to bequeath such a 
heritage of inalienable rights, so well defined in our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 


As we again celebrate Thanksgiving we should constantly remind ourselves 
of the spiritual heritage we enjoy, and our thankfulness should always include 
those spiritual blessings so basically a part.of a free people. Material things can 
be produced through slavery but they cannot be produced in such quantities or 
so abundantly as by a free people. Slavery knows no spiritual freedom. 

Let us humbly, therefore, give thanks for all of our endowments, both mate- 
rial and spiritual, that enable us to live in such comfort and with such ease of 
mind and soul-satisfying freedom. Let us be generous in our real thanksgiving. 
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THE NOVEMBER COVER 


on 


‘ OUND guidance to marginal accounts 
s is one way to apply the lesson taught 
by changes in buying habits of a public 
possessing increased purchasing power. 
Merchants are meeting that trend by in- 
creasing inventories, modernizing equip- 
inent, expanding store facilities to suburban 
ranches, and stocking new items, all this 
in most instances without bringing new 
capital into the business. Suppliers become 
their part-time bankers to carry their in- 
ventories. At this juncture the credit execu- 
live must face up to many and assorted 
problems. 

If the credit manager categorically says 
“No” he is not managing, not these days. 
Instead, he “does everything he can do to 
find reasons which will permit him to make 
shipment.” 

That’s the working philosophy of Philip 
Edwin Scott, central figure in this month’s 





front cover illustration. Mr. Scott is vice 
president and treasurer of The Esterbrook 
Pen Company, Camden, N. J., which in 
1958 will celebrate a century of operation. 
(A biographic profile of Mr. Scott accom- 
panies his article on page 10). 

Thoroughly indorsing the selling side of 
the credit function today is J. T. Brown 
(left), general sales manager since Octo- 
ber of last year. Mr. Brown was a branch 
sales manager of Do/More Chair Company 
before joining Esterbrook, and earlier was 
a field sales manager for Procter and 
Gamble. Graduate of Ohio State University, 
he served three years overseas in World 
War II. 

Carrying out the credit policy is B. E. 
Van Dyke (right), Esterbrook’s credit man- 
ager the last 10 years. He “cut his eye- 
teeth” in credit on the staff of the Internal 
Revenue Department, in the service of 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., as traveling accountant, 
and in credit positions with Petrol Corpora- 
tion of Philadelphia and Campbell Soups 
of Camden. He is a director of the Credit 
Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
past chairman of the Stationery and Allied 
Lines Credit Conference and a trustee of 
the Stationers and Publishers Board of 
Trade, 
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@ A NEW FLOOD OF TAX BILLs will likely swamp 
Congressional hoppers with the convening of 
the new 85th Congress in January. Studies now 
underway by the House-Senate joint committee 
on internal revenue taxation include reexamina- 
tion of the impact of Federal income and estate 
tax provisions on small business; analysis of 
net loss carryover provisions with a view to- 
ward removing present inequities; and consid- 
eration of adjustments in the present excise tax 
system. 

Also under consideration are income tax 
treatment of capital gains and losses; reexamina- 
tion of Federal income taxation of corporations 
and individuals doing business abroad, with par- 
ticular reference to the present treatment of 
Western Hemisphere corporations; and a review 
of the present priority of Federal tax liens. 

One of the general objectives of the investi- 
gation is the removal of what Rep. Wilbur D. 
Mills, a member of the joint committee, calls 
“tax advantages that Congress never intended 
to give.” 


@ Tue NATION’s BANKING LAWS are also up for 
a wholesale revamping, according to the Senate 
banking committee. In the present Congressional 
recess, the committee has recruited 27 financiers 
and professors from banking and academic in- 
stitutions to help draft bills proposing a massive 
overhaul of laws affecting banking operations. 
“The major objective,” says Sen. A. Willis Rob- 
ertson of this committee, “will be to formulate 
a new banking code with obsolete provisions 
eliminated and new authority added in areas 
where the need is clearly demonstrated.” 

The committee, according to Sen. Robertson, 
is not undertaking any “broad inquiry into 
financial and economic theories.” Indications 
are, however, that among the committee’s subjects 
of study are the loan and investment policies of 
financial institutions, bank examination proced- 
ure, the branch banking problem, regulation of 
holding companies, bank director voting laws 
and others. On November 9 and 10, it was re- 
ported, the committee will receive the written 
recommendations of Federal agencies and of in- 





Reformers are people who were never 
allowed to poke the fire when they were 
young. 


—Russell P. Askue 









terested organizations for revision of the bank- 
ing laws. 


@ Hoover REPORT RECOMMENDATIONS have 
been 35 per cent accomplished, according to the 
latest report of the Citizens’ Committee for Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. This is the committee which was 
organized some years back to help drum up the 
needed wide popular support for the Hoover Com- 
mission’s Government economy recommendations, 


@ BIcCEST LEGISLATIVE GAIN THIS PAST YEAR, 
says the Hoover Commission, was Congressional 
adoption of the measure (S. 3897—The Ken-- 
nedy-Payne bill) to modernize obsolete Federal 
budget and accounting procedures. One of the 
most important provisions of the original bill, 
however—to provide for appropriations on an 
annual accrued expenditure basis—was voted 
out. The Hoover Commission hopes Congress 
will reconsider it come January. 


@ GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH BUSINESS is 
being jarred by Hoover activities. According to 
the latest report, some 179 business-type opera- 
tions have been closed in the Defense Depart- 
ment since the Hoover Report appeared. These 
have included bakeries, laundries, paint fac- 
tories and scores of other establishments com- 
monly conducted in the civilian community. This 
trend toward “decompetition” has also taken 
hoid in several other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Synthetic rubber plants have been sold. 
The Interior Department has divested the Alaska 
Railroad of stores, boarding houses, and hctels; 
the Bureau of Mines has sold a shale oil extrac- 
tion plant in Colorado. Not to be outdone, the 
Veterans Administration has inventoried its 809 
commercial-industrial activities and instructed 
its outposts to do business with private suppliers 
wherever possible. 


@ More SBA LOoANs now bolster small business, 
according to Small Business Administrator 
Wendell B. Barnes. In the first eight months of 
this year, he reports the SBA approved 1,717 
loans to small firms for a total of $69 millions. 
This was a sizable jump over the 693 loans ap- 
proved over the same period last year at a total 
of $32 millions. Want a loan? More than $50 
millions is now in SBA coffers, says Chief 
Barnes, ready to finance loans to small concerns. 





@ Rumors or Recutation W revival once again 
are going the rounds in Washington. With total 
consumer <redit outstanding well past the $37 
billion mark, paced by over $29 billions in in- 
stalment credit, industry sources here do not dis- 
count the possibility of renewed effort early in 
1957 for a revival of World War II restrictions 
on consumer instalment credit. 

Despite overall dollar totals, consumer credit 
outstanding is still not unduly or dangerously 
large, according to some economists. A. W. 
Zelomek, International Statistical Bureau presi- 
dent, recently cited the fact that consumer credit 
expansion for the year to date was at a greatly 
reduced rate. Although last year’s debt increase 
had accelerated too rapidly, he said, end-of-the- 
year figures indicated that consumer debt out- 
standing was not dangerous in relation to total 
consumer income. At that time consumer debt 
outstanding was approximately 13 per cent of 
consumer income after taxes. It is about the 
same today. 


@ FavoraBLe prospects for industrial produc- 
tion and sales for the second half, with due re- 
gard for the several “soft spots,” are reported in 
the Commerce Department’s industrial survey, 
made by the business and defense services ad- 
ministration. Textile 1956 is classed as an “in- 
between” year, with “hope for a revival in the 
fall.” 

With retail sales setting a new record, 4 per 
cent above the first half of 1955 despite lower 
auto sales, the Department called consumer 
spending the “basic supporting element” in the 
first six months this year. Another important 
factor was the amount of business investment 
in new facilities. (These statistics are from an- 
other survey.) ‘ 

A 2 per cent reduction of U. S. crop produc- 
tion this year is forecast by the Department of 
Agriculture, citing inclement weather, inade- 
quate moisture in some areas, and a small re- 
duction in total acreage. 

The Department notes a 70-year low in cot- 
ton acreage, the 16,962,000 acres in cultivation 
being 3 per cent under last year’s, 25 per cent 
under the 1945-54 average. 

At the same time, the value of farm real estate 
has risen 4 per cent the past year, with gains in 
both building and land values, the average land 
value at $88.40 an acre compared with $85 a 
year ago. 

New construction expenditures this year are 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobilisation 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25. D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations. is available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25. 





expected to reach $44.5 billions, 4 per cent 


higher than the $43 billions of last year, accord- 
ing to revised joint estimates by the Commerce 
and Labor departments. New hoasing will de- 
cline more than previously forecast, but utilities, 
private industrial buildings, and of course high- 
ways, will make gains. 

‘he Commerce Department’s bureau of the 
census reports that merchant wholesalers ac- 
counted for 43 per cent ($101 billions) of the 
$235 billion sales of all wholesale establishments 
in 1954, with. petroleum bulk plants and ter- 
minals showing the largest percentage of gain 
over the 1948 census. 


@ THIs NATION “gave far more than it received” 
in tariff bargaining with 21 countries, says the 
American Tariff League, but some foreign trad- 
ers point to the relative mildness of the con- 
cessions granted. Noting that U. S. concessions 
in 935 commodity classifications amounted to 
$635 millions, most consisting of 15 per cent 
reductions in duty rates, the league emphasized 
that the concessions of the other nations in the 
negotiations of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) totaled $400- millions, less 
than 15 per cent, and that import restrictions 
virtually nullified many of these concessions. 


@ ANOTHER move by Japan’s ministry of inter- 
national trade to strengthen her position for the 
U.S. hearings October 23 on proposed increase 
of import levies on Japanese ginghams was the 
decision limiting shipments of this commodity to 
America to 70 million square yards. 

The 70 million quota is st?'l “highly excessive”, 
textile officials in New York said, noting that this 
was about half of the overall voluntary quota of 
150 million square yards of cotton piece goods 
set by the Japanese. 


@ Wiru his signing of the customs simplifica- 
tion bill, President Eisenhower said a real step 
has been taken to “free the importation of mer- 
chandise from customs complications and pitfalls 
for the inexperienced importer.” (The Adminis- 
tration’s bill for U.S. membership in the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation (OTC) never 
reached the floor of the House.) 

Under the new law, export value (the price at 
which foreign goods are sold to American im- 
porters) will become the favored basis in valu- 
ing imports subject to ad valorem (percentage) 
duties. Under the previous law, goods were as- 
sessed upon either the export or “foreign” value, 
whichever was higher (Foreign value: price at 
which goods were wholesaled in markets of coun- 
try of origin). 


@ FoREIGN-OWNED assets in the United States 
set a record last year of $29.6 billions, $2.8 bil- 
lions more than in 1954, Earnings by foreigners 
in 1955 on their assets in this country totale«| 
$640 millions. Canada earned $160 millions of 
the amount, said the Department of Commerce. 
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By LILLIAN BERMONT 
Associate Editor 


C 000 10 1.00 that operate 100,- 











000 to 1,000,000 times as fast 

as men, that print the results 
at the rate of 120,000 characters a 
minute (equivalent to the production 
of 400 typists at 60 words a minute), 
that remember, or store, up to 24 
million digits and operate up to 24 
input or output devices simultane- 
ously. The TV “Snorkel” for remote- 
control banking; a _photofacsimile 
transceiver device for sending and 
receiving all internal communications 
and for duplicating cards punched at 
remote points; the perfect-control in- 
ventory, the adding machine that op- 
erates automatically, unattended, 
remote-control Microfilm readers. 

These are among the new tools in 
the office picture. Some already are 
here, others are being tested. 

;}/What do these and other develop- 
ments in electronic data processing, 
on which millions of dollars already 
have been spent for research, signify 
to management concerned with im- 
mediate problems, such as competi- 
tive action, rising clerical costs, 
mountains of paperwork? // 

') In the past 50 years industrial 
production has increased 600 per 
cent. The number of factory workers 
has grown 80 per cent, while the of- 
fice worker total has risen 400 per 
cent. Without automation in the fac- 
tory, it would not have been possible 
to achieve the phenomenal produc- 
tivity which has given this country 
the highest standard of living the 
world has known. 

As production increases, so does 
paperwork, as well as reports for 
government. Even with a growing 
labor force, now 67 millions, the 
number of clerical workers required 

. under traditional procedures cannot 
possibly be organized fast enough to 
meet management’s needs. 

Management. not only needs in- 
formation but needs it on time. 
















































































































































































































































































\. The office must borrow techniques 
rom the factory. Technological ad- 
vances offer the greatest promise—for 
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New Electronie Tools 
Integrate Office Work 


increased productivity, lowered costs, 
elimination of repetitive handling, uni- 
formity (or accuracy) of output. Elec- 
tronic data processing equipment and 
related integrated systems open the 
way to eliminate time-consuming man- 
ual handling, and to a fantastic degree. 

Education of management comes 
first. Research scientists, manage- 
ment specialists, equipment manufac- 
turers, all counsel management, if it 
has not already done so, to start 
thinking about developing the special- 
ists who will man the new machines. 
Automation will require persons with 
specialized training, perhaps different 
skills from 
Training courses are being given, 
both by specialists and the equipment 
manufacturers. An example is Rem- 
ington Rand’s program of training 
courses, from introduction to pro- 
gramming and operation. /? 


those now 


Computers Outpace Use 


_;{“Electronic computers now are 
more advanced than our knowledge 
of and plans for using them,” notes 
Dr. J. W. Forrester, director of the 
digital computer laboratory, Massa- 
Institute of Technology. 
“The pace of transition to the new 





Bits of Information 


The language of electronic 
data processing equipment, like 
any living language, increases 
and develops with use. Here are 
a few definitions to bring some 
of us up-to-date: 

Memory: method of recording 
transactions. 

Access time: time required to 
record or interrogate any specific 
information. 

Random access: source media 
need not be in sequence for 
processing. 

Bit: Method of storing infor- 
mation, viz.: magnetized spot in 
a particular location. Combina- 
tions form characters which are 
read by machine. 

Core: a storage device whose 
access time is measured in mil- 
lionths of a second. 

Jiffy: time it takes a beam of 
light to travel 1 em. or approxi- 
mately one-third inch. 


—— Eee 
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equipment will be set by the rate at 
which new business executives can 
be developed with an understanding 
of the potentialities of the new ma- 
chines.” 

The essential feasibility study, for 
Management to determine if elec- 
tronic data processing will be eco- 
nomically advantageous for the com- 
pany, requires considerable time and 
thought. 

“Programming for a computer is 
an extremely exacting job,” notes 
Frank E. Clayton, office methods con- 
sultant, management services, Ernst 
& Ernst. It involves intensive, ex- 
tended study of workflow in the or- 
ganization, the value of which was 
summed up in the October 1956 CFM 
by A. C. Vanselow, assistant vice 
president in charge of planning, The 
Franklin Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Ill., as follows: “Even if 
we were not to purchase the com- 
puter, we feel the reviewing of our 
procedures has been worth considera- 
bly more than the amount spent in 
the conversion program.” 

A 6 to 24 months waiting period 
I for equipment delivery (in the case 

of the large computers), while it 
gives time for training personnel and 
for preparation of new workflow 
charts, at the same time points up the 
futility of impulsive decision. 


)\ 


Creative Management 


Conceptual thinking in office man- 
agement will change. With automatic 
machines storing millions of facts 
and figures, any of which may be 
reached in a fraction of a second, 
oldline approaches to problems must 
be revised, perhaps discarded alto- 
gether. New objectives, hitherto con- 
sidered unattainable, will be formu- 
lated, new paths to work-completions 
marked out. 

Creativity will become a factor in 
departments such as accounting. 
Notes Ralph W. Fairbanks, head of 
Fairbanks Associates, Greenwich, 
Conn., management consultants: 

\|“The office is the nerve center, the 
heart and brain of Management be- 
cause it gathers and collects all of)\ 





UNIVAC MAGNETIC COMPUTER and Operating Console of Remington Rand. Streamlined size of units and simplified control 





panel reflect compactness of this high-speed, general-purpose electronic computer. The modular design of the computer can be seen 
through the open computer door. The Univac Magnetic employs tiny pulse-amplifying devices known as Ferractors to achieve 
reduction in size without sacrifice of speed or capacity. Over 11,000 additions, 3,000 multiplications per second are possible. 


the information, summarizes it and 
passes it on. Accountants are right in 
the middle of it... . If I were an ac- 
countant, I would want to read every- 
thing about it.” We should like to 
substitute for “accountant” the in- 
clusive term “management,” for it 
behooves the latter on every level to 
find out everything possible about 
electronic data processing. )/ 

Adjustment must be made to think- 
ing in electronic terms. In a way it is 
like learning a new language. To re- 
fuse to do so, or to deny it exists, is to 
stop at a deadend. 


Architectural layouts of offices 
also may change, with elimination of 
manual records and the release of 
space. 

Today the biggest news is not the 
giant machines but the machines de- 
signed to meet accounting, comput- 
ing and paperwork processing re- 
quirements midway between the 
giants and the commonly used small- 
er machines. Medium-sized units, 
like Remington Rand’s Univac File- 
Computer, IBM’s 650, Logistics Al- 
wac, carry out functions similar to 
the bigger machines but their cost 
puts them within reach of many more 
businesses. Some companies are 
starting with the smaller machine, as 
a small-scale tackling of the prob- 
lem, to evaluate possibilities without 
disrupting daily operations. 

Equipment sales and development 
costs of computers and computer-like 


machines exceed $100 millions to 
date, with much more being spent 
upon the development of uses to 
which the machines may be put. A 
$2 billion market for large-scale elec- 
tronic data processing systems is seen 
by Datamatic Corporation, manu- 
facturer of the “Datamatic 1000.” 
Says the company: “Our studies 
show there are at least 1,000 concerns 
which are losing money every day 
they struggle along without an elec- 
tronic data processing system.” 
Three leaders in the field—Rem- 
ington Rand, Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation; Burroughs Cor- 
poration (including ElectroData Di- 
vision) and Interriational Business 
Machines Corporation—to date ac- 
count for 98 per cent of electronic 
computer volume. Other companies 
actively engaged in production and 
development of electronic equipment 
for office work, such as National 
Cash Register Company, Datamatic 
and Teleregister Corporation, give 
promise of expanding operations 
with new systems and applications, 
some designed for specific industries. 
Burroughs Corporation, whose 
sales once revolved around produc- 
tion of the adding machine (now 
only 10 per cent of the company’s 
total equipment revenue), has in the 
past eight years spent on research 
work in electronic and other sciences 
and product development some $32 
millions, each year exceeding the ex- 
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penditures of the year preceding. 
First installation of the company’s 
E-101, desk-type computer, was made 
in 1955; already more than 50 have 
been contracted for. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation, which announced its 
first commercial electronic calculator 
in 1946, today has a comprehensive 
line ranging from the small 604 to 
the giant 700 series. 


The Growing E.D.P. Family 


There are numerous signs that 
electronic data processing is emerg- 
ing from the calculated risk area 
into that of proved benefits to man- 
agement. The thousands of business 
applications of electronic computers, 
of electronic devices integrated with 
other units such as calculators, book- 
keeping machines, cash _ registers, 
communications and other devices, 
attest the practicability of electronics 
to office functioning. 

Here, briefly, are some of the re- 
cent developments in the field, all 
illustrating these objectives: to elimi- 
nate wasted energy, to achieve great- 
er efficiency, savings and speed of 
production in the office. 

Remington Rand has developed 
a complete line of equipment geared 
to the needs of all businesses, what- 
ever their size. In the giant class are 
the now familiar UNIVAC I and the 
UNIVAC II; the primary input and 

(Continued on page 28) 








Building Marginal Account Is Supreme Test of 









Credit Manager's Full Service to His Company 


By PHILIP EDWIN SCOTT 
Vice President and Treasurer 


Esterbrook Pen Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


O particular phase or activitv 
N in industry can be rated as the 
most important. As a chain is 
no stronger than 
its weakest link, 
likewise the 
strength of a 
business is deter- 
mined by the 
strength of its 
component  de- 
partments. The 
credit department 
can seriously 
handicap any business or it can make 
its full share of contribution to the 
success of that business, depending 
upon the basic policies which the of- 
ficers of the company adopt and the 
efficiency of the method of operation 
of the credit department under those 
policies. 

The basic problem is to keep in 
mind that all of us have a product or 
a service which, for the most part, 
we are selling to dealers, who in turn 
must sell to the ultimate consumer. 
We are not in business to operate a 
credit department. This function is a 
service to the ultimate objective of 
operating a profitable business 
through the manufacture and distri- 
bution of some sort of merchandise. 





P. E. SCOTT 


It is, therefore, essential that all 
departments of a business realize that 
the consumer must be satisfied and the 
dealer satisfied or there will be no con- 
tinuity to the business involved. 


To operate successfully, starting 
with the purchasing department right 
on through personnel, all production 
departments, general administration 
and financial and sales departments, 
each must keep this objective in 
mind. In other words, it is necessary 
for the purchasing agent, the factory 
superintendent, the treasurer and the 
credit manager each to contribute, 
in the quality of the product and the 
service rendered, everything possible 
to build sound and enthusiastic out- 


lets for the merchandise which we 
make. 

In our present day economy all of 
us are not only trying to keep up 
with the Joneses but we each try to 
get ahead of them. Most people have 
changed their sense of values. A large 
percentage of people live on their 
future earnings. Growth and progréss 
are the keynote of this era. The eco- 
nomic picture for 1956 appears to be 
good. 

As individual companies we either 
go forward trying to sell the increas- 
ing markets which have developed 
from increases in population and eco- 


B ORN in Malden, Mass., and 
educated at Brown University 
(Ph. B.), Philip Edwin Scott 
joined The Esterbrook Pen Com- 
pany in 1919 as a general clerk. 
He studied accounting and be- 
came successively auditor, con- 
troller, assistant treasurer in 
1941, treasurer (1946), vice 
president and treasurer in 1949. 

Mr. Scott’s civic-mindedness is 
reflected by his many organiza- 
tional offices, among them these: 
past president, Camden County 
Boy Scouts; executive com- 
mitteeman, South Jersey Manu- 
facturers Association; a director, 
Haddonfield National Bank; a 
manager, Children’s Hospital of 
Philadelphia; past president, 
Camden County Community 
Chest; president, South Jersey 
Medical Research Foundation; 
trustee, American Red Cross 
Chapter; director, New Jersey 
Council on Economic Education. 


nomic changes, or we retrench and 
gradually shrink ourselves out of the 
picture. 

To tap the increasing market 
for our products we must obtain 
more outlets, and to accomplish 
this purpose we must give sound 
consideration to marginal ac- 
counts as well as to types of 
stores other than those in our in- 
dustry. 

We must keep closely in touch with 
the change in trends of the buying 
public. Many people buy today, in 
large chain grocery or other outlets, 
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items which were common to only the 
stationery store some years ago. 

To meet the increased purchasing 
power of the country, merchants will 
increase inventories, modernize their 
equipment, expand their store facil- 
ities to suburban located branches, 
and add new items to attract a differ- 
ent and new potential source of vol- 
ume and profit. In most of these cases 
this will be done without bringing 
new capital into the business. This 
necessitates that all of us act as part- 
time bankers in the carrying of deal- 
ers’ inventories. These conditions 
create problems for the credit execu- 
tive. With this in mind let us look at 
the role of the creditman and the 
problems he faces. 


Misconception of Credit Role 


The commonly accepted conception 
of the credit manager, unfortunately, 
does not add to the credit manager’s 
stature. Most people think his first 
job is to be tough and say “No.” 
Unfortunately, too many manage- 
ments also expect this of their credit 
managers, and the latter alone can 
change that conception of their func- 
tion. 

Today the successful credit manager 
weighs every condition and bit of in- 
formation he can find about his 
customer. He does everything he can 
do to find reasons which will permit 
him to make shipment and not turn 
down the order. 

The credit manager must look at 
an order with a sense of sound judg- 
ment in the relationship of his re- 
sponsibility to the overall welfare of 
the business. He must have sound 
sales sense, the ability to read finan- 
cial statements and draw sound con- 
clusions therefrom. He must be a 
firstclass public relations man, with 
a good knowledge of human nature 
and with the patience of Job. He must 
particularly be able to sell his ideas 
of sound credit policy and the im- 
portance of his job to the sales de- 
partment and top management. 

This is really quite an order, and 
the man who fulfills these require- 
ments satisfactorily will not only do 
a firstclass job for his company but 
will build materially the stature of 






SECURED DISTRIBUTION © 


makes this Credit Manager 
a HERO 


































A Case History from Our Files — No. 609-B 


A Manufacturer of air conditioning 
units wanted to insure full 
inventories at all strategic 
distributor locations in advance 
of the peak selling season. His 
Credit Manager advised that 
differing credit situations 
would make a uniform program 
impossible, and that each 
distributor would have to be 
judged on his individual credit 
rating. Asked to solve this problem, 
the Credit Manager called in 
Lawrence to take advantage of Secured 

| Distribution. A nationwide schedule 

_ of shipments was worked out, adequate 
inventories as per management’s 
quotas were delivered to Lawrence 
field warehouses on distributors’ 
premises, and warehouse receipts issued 
to Manufacturer as his security. 
Prior to delivery of the merchandise by 
Lawrence, collection was made from 
the distributors. 


Result: Increased sales and 100% credit 
protection for the life of the transaction. 


®A Registered Service Mark of the Lawrence Warehouse Company 


"LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS o « - IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 





37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Hl. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the credit manager in his organiza- 
tion and force recognition of his im- 
portance to the success of the com- 


pany. 


Personal Contact in the Field 


As the pressures of business re- 
quire the selling of new types of ac- 
counts, and possibly more marginal 
accounts, the credit manager must get 
into the field and have personal con- 
tact with customers as far as possible. 
Unfortunately, the extent to which 
most credit managers have done this 
in the past has been limited to those 
accounts which are in trouble. This 
is basically short-sighted policy. He 
must not overlook his sound, good- 
paying accounts. After all, they are 
his ‘bread and butter’, and they de- 
serve the courtesy of his recognition. 

It is true, however, that particular 
attention must be given to marginal 
customers. They must be helped with 
advice and education. Only by this 
method can they become stable, valu- 
able and secure channels of distribu- 
tion. They must recognize that their 
paying record is one of their im- 
portant assets. 

It is safe to assume that a great 
number of credit managers in our in- 
dustry must have qualified very well. 
Were this not so, these credit groups 
could not possibly have been built 
to the stature they have attained to- 
day. Very fortunately, the credit man- 
agers have the assistance of the 
credit associations and Board of 
Trade in fulfilling their responsibil- 
ities. I look at these organizations 
with the greatest respect. 


A Monument to Service 


Years ago a relatively small group 
of men had the inspiration to start 
this job which is being carried on so 
well. With the leadership of the execu- 
tive secretary has been built a monu- 
ment which should well be the envy 
of many industry and trade groups. 
The work that the associations and 
Board of Trade have done in rehabili- 
tating dealers in financial difficulty, in 
getting cooperative action of the cred- 
itors for the establishment of mora- 
toriums, and in generally stabilizing 
the industry deserves the recognition 
of every unit of our industry. As in- 
dividual companies, any one of us 
could have established some small 
percentage of this result, but nothing 
like the results which you have ac- 
complished cooperatively. 






We have been well informed of the 
paying trends of our accounts. We 
have been saved from errors in judg- 
ment by these rehabilitation programs. 
We have been enabled to handle 
marginal risks, and it is the sincere 
hope of our company that the activi- 
ties of the Board of Trade, and the 
credit associations will continue and 
be extended. 


Part of your growing responsibil- 
ities, and an important increase in 
your program, should involve selling 
to our industry, in a very broad sense, 
and to every individual company in 
it, the extreme importance of the 
work which you are doing, and the 
necessary recognition of the increased 
importance of the credit manager. 
This is indeed a very substantial task 
and part of a long range plan, but it 
will yield big dividends in many ways 
other than the fact that you will in- 
crease your membership and find it 
easier to finance an increased pro- 





Granted a known breakeven point, we 
can surely afford to take some risk 
to increase our volume more sub- 
stantially. 

During the last 10 years with our 
credit management who have handled 
our credit problems so well, I doubt 
that I have spent an accumulated time 
of one day discussing accounts which 
ultimately went bad. For the most 
part these were calculated risks, and 
if our confidence or judgment was 
wrong we wrote them off without 
regret. 


We have, however, spent a great 
deal of time talking about the more 
basic problem of whether or not we 
are accepting or soliciting orders from 
enough marginal accounts. Also, have 
we acquired enough informaticn as to 
their growth potential so that we could 
help to make them some day im- 
portant factors in our distribution pat- 
tern. Many of the accounts which we 
have discussed in this way, and have 





“Many of our most important accounts have needed finan- 
cial assistance and sound guidance at some time in the past. 
. . . It is the top layer of 10 or 15 per cent of volume that 
determines the profit in the operation of a company. Surely 
we can afford to take some risk to increase our volume more 


substantially.” 


—Philip Edwin Scott 








gram. This is the way to get recogni- 
tion for the men of your profession, 
and the art of sound credit admin- 
istration can well be classified as a 
profession. 


Guidance to Accounts Pays Off 


As I look back over 37 years of 
contact with the job of accepting 
credit, I find that very many of our 
most important accounts, at some 
time in the past, have needed finan- 
cial assistance and sound guidance. 
These accounts today are among our 
staunchest friends. Sometimes I 
worry because our losses seem to be 
too low. I would like to have more 
opportunity to build the same kind 
of friends for our company. It is only 
when I realize the part which the as- 
sociations and Board of Trade have 
played to bring about this condition 
of low credit losses that I become 
satisfied that our credit department 
is not being too strict. Doubtless, we 
shall all agree that it is the top layer 
of 10 or 15 per cent of volume that 
determines the profit in the operation 
of a company. Prior to that point 
most of us would only break even. 
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decided to work with closely, have 
turned out extremely well. We could 
not have given them the same consid- 
eration if we had not had in back 
of us the knowledge of the educational 
work which the associations have done 
for us, and the conviction that their 
aims and our aims are identical. 


I have a copy of a poster which 
some aggressive individual decided to 
make up to keep his organization con- 
stantly aware of the need for plan- 
ning. Unfortunately, when he made 
up the poster he, himself, did not 
plan, and 80 per cent of the way 
through the job he found he lacked 
the room to do the job properly. I 
am sure that your board of directors 
and you as members will never be 
guilty of this type of short-sighted- 
ness. And do plan ahead! 

I am sure that all are looking to 
the future so that the organization 
will become even stronger and will 
render not only the services which 
have made it so successful but also 
additional services to the member- 
ship. Such additional services can 
well follow the requirements of a pro- 
gram for dealer education and con- 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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Sudging by the Reecar 


Insurance may very properly be regarded as a Trusteeship for the safeguarding of all 
forms of business and personal property, and for protecting firms and individuals against 
claims arising from their legal liability. Insurance companies are but custodians of the 
premiums paid by insureds, until those premiums are fully earned under the terms of the 
policy. Adequate reserves must be maintained throughout the term of the insurance 
for the full liability incurred, for cancellation and retroactive premium adjustments. 


It is readily understandable then, why Bankers and Credit Executives are keenly inter- 
ested in the record of Integrity, Stability, and Sound Management of the companies that 
insure the assets and operations of their clients. 


The Fire and Casualty Companies of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group form one of 
the oldest, strongest, and most reliable insurance organizations in the world. For proof, 
we invite the most complete examination of our record of Integrity and Progress. Through 
the more than seven generations spanned in our operations, we still adhere to our original 
principles of “‘Financial Stability and Sound Protection.” 


COMMERCIAL UNION® OCEAN GROUP 


. ORGANIZED 
COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. ..... 1861 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORP.,’'LTD. ... 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. ...... 1890 
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Race against Mounting Accounts Won 









With Ledgerless Bookkeeping System 


PEEDY credit approval of new 
“ orders may not become a prob- 

lem until expansion intensifies 
the race to keep 
up-to-date with 
accounting __rec- 
ords while main- 
taining full coop- 
eration with sales. 
The experience of 
Sunnyvale, Inc., 
New York, one of 
the largest manu- 
facturers’ of 
misses’ and women’s daytime dresses 
in the lower price field, under the 
trade name of Pat PERKINS, is a 
case in point. Formation of the 
subsidiary CAROL RopceErs JR. opera- 
tion, to produce junior size dresses, 
accentuated the problem, yet opened 
the way to the solution. 

“We now are servicing about 6,000 
active accounts and issue more than 
10,000 invoices a month,” notes Mr. 
Sol Grossberg, Sunnyvale manager 
of credit and customer relations. Mr. 
Grossberg outlines his company’s 
experience with the SUIAP system 
in satisfactorily handling bookkeep- 
ing and credit operations along with 
the increased volume. 





S. GROSSBERG 


*“SUIAP was so radically unconven- 
tional that it was not easy to convince 
us of its practicality,”’ Mr. Grossberg 
recalls. After six months’ experiment 
with ledgerless bookkeeping in the 
CAROL RODGERS JR. subsidiary 
enterprise, “We were so pleased with 
its ease of operation, we soon after 
installed Remington Rand’s Simplified 
Unit Invoice Accounting Plan in the 
parent company as well.” 


“Formerly, when we posted cus- 
tomers’ invoices to ledger cards on 
accounting machines,” the credit 
executive notes. “our everpresent 
problem was to keep the records as 
up-to-date as possible. Aside from 
the bookkeeping factor, this was 
necessary in order to expedite ap- 
proval of new orders for credit.” 

First attention to the SUIAP system 
came about through a business show 
exhibit. Always on the lookout for 
newer and better ways to perform 
every office function, credit executive 
Grossberg finds the practice of regu- 


lar visits to national business shows 
pays off in knowledge about equip- 
ment and methods effective in increas- 
ing efficiency or reducing the cost 
of office operation in his company. 

SUIAP, the “ledgerless bookkeep- 
ing” system of Remington Rand, is 
composed basically of Kolect-A-Matic 
tray units housed in fire-resistant 
Safe-Ledger equipment. Each fire- 
proof Safe-Desk has two drawers, 
containing three Kolect-A-Matic trays 
each. There is no written ledger card. 
The amount owing from a customer 
is represented by loose invoices in 
the ledger pocket. 

“After a tape is made of the day’s 
invoices they are merely dropped into 
their respective ledger pockets. That’s 
all there is to posting invoices! When 
a bill is paid it is withdrawn from 
the pocket and placed in the Paid 
file. What could be simpler?” 


The PAT PERKINS unit has twelve 
Kolect-A-Matic trays, CAROL ROD- 
GERS JR, has six. “Each girl handles 
six trays, with a control on each two 
trays, so that differences or errors may 
be localized. Merchandise shipments 
are released against predetermined 
credit limits without further necessity 
for credit department approval. 


“Graph-A-Matic sliding signal tabs 
on the edge of each account pocket 
denote the age of the oldest invoice 
in the Kolect-A-Matic pocket. Thus 
it is not necessary to go through 
all the pockets to see which accounts 
are delinquent, and each bookkeeper 
may readily send statements or collec- 
tion letters to delinquent accounts 
without prior instruction. This liaison 
with the credit department, with a 
minimum of supervision, results in 
an easy flow of operation.” 

With responsibility, employee 


REMINGTON RAND’S SUIAP (Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan) system has 
streamlined the accounts receivable operation at Sunnyvale, Inc., manufacturer of the 
Pat Perkins line of dresses and one of the largest makers of misses and women’s 
dresses in the popular price range. Sliding Graph-A-Matic signals provide automatic 
ageing of accounts. The records are housed in an insulated Safe-Desk for point-of-use 
protection against fire. 
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AFTER receiving a B. C. S. 


degree in accountancy and 
business administration at New 
York University, Sol Grossberg 
served for 13 years as credit 
manager with Jay Day Dre-s Co., 
and when the latter affiliated 
with United Factors Corp., Div- 
ision of United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, he became credit 
executive. 

He joined Sunnyvale, Inc., in 
July 1952 as credit manager in 
charge of customer relations. 
after serving in similar capacity 
with Conmar Zipper Corpora- 
tion, Newark. 

Mr. Grossberg is secretary of 
the Conference of Apparel Credit 
Men, Inc., affiliated with the 
New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association. 


morale is raised. “Each girl has 
complete responsibility for her ac- 
counts, approval of orders up to 
predetermined limits and _follow- 
through with collection letters, in 
addition to her routine bookkeeping 
duties,” Mr. Grossberg explains. 
“Such responsibility encourages com- 
petition to keep the work up-to-date, 
neat, accurate and generally efficient, 
in addition to the pride accompany- 
ing a job well done.” 

The credit executive sums up addi- 
tional advantages: 


“We have succeeded in eliminating 
the bottleneck of posting customers’ 
invoices. Records now are always up-to- 
date. 

“There is no possibility of exceeding 
credit limits when invoices are up-to- 
the minute. 


“The sliding signals immediately 
denote delinquent accounts and assist 
outside auditors conveniently to age 
accounts receivable. 

“Delays due to mechanical diffi- 
culties, as well as the necessity for 
having machines under service, are 
avoided. 

“Concern about fire hazard is 
eliminated. An ‘added bonus’ supplied 
by SUIAP is the certified record 
protection provided at point of use 
with the Kolect-A-Matic trays, which 
are housed in certified fire-resistant 
Safe-Ledger equipment, giving 24- 
hour protection against loss by fire.” 

Mr. Grossberg sums it up this way: 
“The saving in personnel time has 


exceeded the cost of the SUIAP 


installation in less than two years.” 











“Sorry to bend your ear this much,” he apologized. 


The Credit Manager “takes” a loss 


“Sit down, John.” The Treasurer seemed 
almost too affable, and the Credit Manager 
felt uneasy as he took his s¢at. “John—”’ the 
Treasurer looked uneasy, tco “—I’m faced 
with a problem. Costs. We’ve got to cut them.” 

The Credit Manager wanted to look away, 
but he met the Treasurer’s glance. 

“Volume is good,”’ the Treasurer went on, 
“but with costs still rising, our profit margin 
is slipping. So—’”’ he laughed unconvincingly 
**__the Board has given me the chore of chop- 
ping costs. Nothing but essentials must remain. 
That,” he concluded, “is where you come in.” 


“At least,” the Credit Manager thought, 
“he didn’t say it’s where I go out!” Then he 
realized he hadn’t been listening. 

‘**__with Credit Insurance, we’ve been paying 
for protection where we haven’t had any losses 
to amount to anything for years. I'll have 
trouble justifying this.”” The Treasurer looked 
reproachful. 

“Justify Credit Insurance?’ The Credit 
Manager spoke with an appearance of calm. 
“First, there was the matter of using our 
insured Accounts Receivable as collateral for 
that sizable loan last year.”” He smiled inwardly 
as the Treasurer looked away. “‘Then, there is 
the matter of our increased volume over the 
past four years. Next, our control of losses—”’ 
he stopped as the Treasurer held up a hand. 


“John,” the Treasurer sounded regretful, 
“you make an excellent case. Nevertheless, 
something’s got to go. In your department, 
Credit Insurance is the only thing I can see 
that’s—uh—expendable.” He held up his hand 
again as the other seemed about to speak. 
“‘Now, if you could insure just our marginal 
accounts . . . But something’s got to go!” 

© a ae 


The Credit Manager looked ruefully at the 
man from American Credit Indemnity. “Sorry 
to bend your ear this much,” he apologized. 

The American Credit man looked thought- 
ful. “J’m not sorry at all,” he said, “because 
I’m sure we can help you. Not by accepting 
only your marginal accounts, because that 
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would not be good for you or us, but simply 
by raising your primary loss.” 


“Raising our loss? Good grief, Joe, I 
couldn’t agree to a thing like that!’ The 
Credit Manager sounded anguished. 


The American Credit man was amused at 
the other’s reaction. “The expression isn’t 
‘loss’, John, it’s ‘primary loss’. Remember?” 
The Credit Manager nodded. “Weill.” the 
other went on, “by raising your primary loss, 
we can reduce your premium, and you'll still 
be getting protection where you need it most: 
on all amounts above —say, twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 


“Hmm! I never thought I'd be glad to 
accept anything higher that had the word ‘loss’ 
in it, but this sounds like a good solution, 
Joe!” The Credit Manager smiled for the first 
time, “‘and even if we raise the loss in that 
sense, we’ll still have the door barred against 
really serious losses!” 


The flexibility of American Credit Insurance 
is one of its many outstanding features. For 
details on the 12 major benefits of Credit 
Insurance, get your copy of “A Preface to 
Profits.” Write American Credit Insurance, 
Dept. 47, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American 
Credit. 
Indemnity 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 














PLANNING FOR COMPUTER INSTALLATION 









Problems of Design and Economics Differ with Each Company 


By BASIL REGIONE 
Partner, Arthur Andersen & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


UCH of the initial wave of 

hysteria accompanying the 

introduction of electronic 
computers for business purposes has 
now dissipated, although interest in 
these new devices runs high. The 
term “electronic brain,” in the cold 
light of critical analysis, no longer 
hold its original glamour. We are 
now in a period of critical evaluation, 
with the realization that the electronic 
computer poses problems of a mag- 
nitude never before encountered in 
the mechanization of business rou- 
tines. 

Some of these problems center 
around the design of the equipment 
itself, while others involve the eco- 
nomics of installation and continuing 
operation; and these problems are 
different in each company. From ex- 
perience to date it appears appropri- 
ate to highlight some of the major 
problems, in order to indicate the 
extent of the critical analysis to which 
electronic computers are being sub- 
jected. While the list of problems may 
appear imposing, it is hardly likely 
that all of them will be present in 
any one situation. 


The first problem, of course, is what 
computer, if any, should be used. 
While invelved closely with economics, 
this decision must be reached after 
eonsidering several important points. 
In most cases the larger companies are 
the only ones who can use large-scale 
computers. However, even here con- 
sideration must be given to whether 
or not several small computers might 
be more advantageous than one large 
central unit. 


Further to complicate the decision 
on type of equipment is the question 
of general-purpose vs. special-purpose 
equipment. General-purpose equip- 
ment can handle practically any type 
of business or accounting operation. 
Special-purpose equipment is de- 
signed to handle a single application. 
For example, general-purpose equip- 
ment will perform functions such as 
payroll and material control, whereas 
special-purpose equipment would be 
designed to handle only one of these 


B ASIL REGIONE, partner, 

Arthur Andersen & Co., was 
graduated from Northwestern 
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partner in charge of administra- 
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Mr. Regione is a member of 
the Illinois Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, Institute of 
Management Sciences, Opera- 
tions Research Society of Amer- 
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on electronic accounting of the 
American Institute of Account- 
ants. 








functions, such as material control. 
Special-purpose equipment would be 
much more efficient in operation for 
the particular application for which 
it was designed than would be a gen- 
eral-purpose computer. Obviously it 
would not be economical to install 
special-purpose equipment for each 
application contemplated, but where 
a large single area can be mechanized 
economically on __ special-purpose 
equipment, it may be that considera- 
tion should be given to mechanizing 
remaining areas on other equipment 
such as punched cards. 


Smaller Company’s Problems 


For the smaller company, only a 
single small-scale computer may be 
required. Here the choice is com- 
plicated by the number of different 
types which have been announced. 
Punched-card vs. magnetic tape input 
and output must be considered in re- 
lation to processing requirements. 
And from an economic standpoint the 
relative merits of punched-card equip- 
ment cannot be overlooked. 

System design may be a major 
stumbling block to the installation of 
a computer. The requirements of the 
computer are rigid and inflexible, and 
successful installation may require 
major changes in company policy. 
For instance, in many companies the 
computer may require centralization 
of data-processing functions presently 
highly decentralized. This introduces 
an entirely new concept into manage- 
ment thinking; namely, centralization 
of data processing while maintaining 
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decentralization of the management 
function. 

Deeply involved in the problem of 
system design may be major changes 
in forms, codes, part numbers, re- 
ports, etc. These in turn may involve 
a change in the whole method of pre- 
paring the source document and in 
its flow through the system. Changes 
in methods of communication, such 
as the use of leased wires, in order to 
speed up transmission to take advan- 
tage of the speed of the computer may 
also be involved. 


The magnitude of the installation 
problem in terms of both time and 
cost cannot be overlooked. Installation 
involves design of the system, pro- 
gramming, debugging, and parallel 
operation prior to cutover to full-scale 
operation. In most cases months and 
perhaps years will be required to com- 
plete installation of all applications 
contemplated for the computer. 


The cost of site preparation is a 
further consideration here, since the 
computer’s requirements for space, 
air conditioning, power, etc., general- 
ly cannot be met without substantial 
cash outlay. 

The caliber of personnel required 
for such an installation is generally 
higher than that required for previ- 
ous forms of mechanization. Careful 
screening of personnel is necessary, 
and aptitude tests are a “must” to be 
sure the right people are obtained 
for the job. A poor technician can be 
extremely costly in terms of excessive 
computer time if the programs de- 
veloped are not the most efficient for 
the machine. 


Routine Changes Difficult 


A further consideration involves 
the extent to which routines, once 
placed upon the computer, can be 
“frozen.” Experience has indicated 
that once the programming of a 
routine has been finalized and the 
application placed on the computer, 
changes in the routine are difficult to 
make. The time involved in making a 
change will depend to a great extent 
on the complications inherent in the 
program. In any event, because of 
the rigidity and inflexibility of com- 
puter processing, it takes considerably 





more time to make a change in an 
established routine than was neces- 
sary under previous forms of 
mechanization. 

Finally, there is always the problem 
of whether to make a decision on the 
basis of equipment presently an- 
nounced or to wait for developments 
which might bring faster equipment 
at lower cost. To a great extent the 
decision here will depend upon eco- 
nomics, since a policy of “wait and 
see” may place a company at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with companies 
which already have installed elec- 
tronic equipment. 


Careful Planning All-Important 


This list of the major problems cer- 
tainly gives much food for thought. 
But essentially these problems are 
imposing only if disregarded prior to 
initiating a program for the installa- 
tion of an electronic computer. The 
job of installation is not an impos- 
sible one nor is it one that cannot be 
done successfully. More and more 
companies, both large and small, have 
installed or are in process of instal- 
ling this latest advancement for the 
improvement of office and business 
techniques. 

While the benefits resulting from 
the use of electronic computers will 
in time surpass those derived from 
previous forms of mechanization, the 
attendant problems are also infinitely 
greater, and careful planning must 
precede any installation. 


Automation Won’t Cut Back 
Labor Force: Clary Engineer 


Automation definitely will not 
mean a cutback in the nation’s labor 
force, Robert E. Boyden, chief engi- 
neer of the Clary Corporation of San 
Gabriel, Calif., said at the Instru- 
ment-Automation Conference and Ex- 
hibit of the Instrument Society of 
America, in New York. 

“Population growth in the next 20 
years is expected to exceed 55 mil- 
lions,” Mr. Boyden declared, “but in 
the same period the working popula- 
tion, embracing persons from 20 to 
65, will rise only about 15 millions, 
creating an anticipated worker short- 
age—and this when automation will 
be at its peak.” 


Yesterday’s hits won’t win 
today’s bali game. 
—Anonymous 


For $25,000 to MILLIONS 
added cash working capital 


...as long as you need it 


Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 


Experience has proved that CommMeRcIAL Crepit’s Commer- 
cial Financing Plan is usually able to provide more cash than 
is available from other sources. Important, too, is the fact 
that this plan provides funds continuously (if needed) 
without negotiation for renewal. 


This method jis quick, with funds usually available 3 to 5 
days after first contact. It is simple, functions automatically 
without interfering with ownership or management. It is 
reasonable in cost. There are no preliminary expenses. No 
long-term fixed commitments. The one charge is tax 
deductible. 


Knowledge of this Commercial Financing Plan may make it 
possible for you to take advantage of business opportunities 
that might otherwise be missed, For additional facts, contact 
the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office listed 
here. BALTiMoORE 1; 200 W. Baltimore St. CHICAGO 6; 222 
W. Adams St. Los ANGELES 14; 722 S. Spring St. NEw 
York 17; 100 E. 42nd St. SAN FRANCISCO 6; 112 Pine St. 
Just say, “Send me more information about the plan 
described in Credit and Financial Management.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S subsidiaries, during 
the past year, advanced over one billion dollars to 
manufacturers and wholesalers to supplement their 
cash working capital. The total volume of its finance 
subsidiaries amounted to over three and one half 
billion dollars. 
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He is your local U.S. F.&G. Agent 


, ae want to see him because he knows 
how to give your company maximum coverage 
against losses which are due to dishonesty, 
vandalism and accident ... with a minimum 


of premium outlay. 


Or if you want to see him today, there is a 
U.S. F. & G. agent in your community who 


will be glad to call on you at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 


ie) is < a | CASUALTY - FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
a ate 8 3 FIDELITY -SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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PHILIP EDWIN SCOTT 
(Concluded from page 12) 


structive advice in order to make 
permanent distributing units of those 
dealers who need to establish sounder 
credit relationships with the sup- 
pliers. Plan ahead! 


Program Expansion Urged 


Costs should not be too important 
a factor. Any one of us, if we are 
using the services to the fullest ex- 
tent, and even if we aren’t, can well 
afford to pay substantially more for 
the cost of this cooperative credit 
effort than has been necessary up to 
the present time. This cost should be 
adequate to employ the most com- 
petent personnel, and to provide a 
suitable retirement program for those 
who have given, or will have given, 
so many years of constructive thought 
and labor to the building of the pres- 
ent organization. As I look back over 
the history of the losses of my own 
company during the past 25 years, I 
am extremely impressed with the fact 
that our contribution could have been 
many times what it has been and 
still have been an extremely worth- 
while investment. As one member of 
the group in representing my com- 
pany, I have the most sincere belief 
that we must continue the work which 
has been so well done, and work 
which will assist our credit manager 
in doing his share in the building of 
our business for the future. Plan 
ahead! 

Provide the facilities for increasing 
and strengthening your cooperative 
effort and for expanding your pro- 
gram. As one member company we 
stand ready to give support in any 
constructive undertakings of the 
future. It is our hope that other simi- 
lar trade organizations may eventu- 
ally be built so that those of us who 
must pioneer in other types of outlets 
for our products will have as good 
assistance in helping us to judge 
credit capacity of dealers in these 
other groups. 


Helped Form Credit Unit 


F. O. Schuette, senior vice presi- 
dent, Kellogg-Citizens National Bank, 
Green Bay, Wis., who has completed 
50 years as a banker, was one of the 
organizers of the Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan Association of Credit Men 
in 1912, has served in all its elective 
offices and was its president in 1930- 
31. 
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_New York Business Show 
Sets the Pace for 1970 
As Exhibitors Total 300 


PREADING over a five-acre area 
and three levels of space in New 
York City’s new Coliseum, this year’s 
National Business Show of the Office 
Executives Association (opening as 
this issue goes to press) presents the 
latest developments of more than 300 
office equipment manufacturers, to 
acquaint executives with advances in 
equipment as an aid to increase effi- 
ciency and productivity in the office. 
The “office of the future,” designed 
by J. Gordon Carr, A.I.A. and ma- 
chines of the office of 1970 are fea- 
tures of the show’s Theme Center. 
Although office employment has in- 
. creased from about 1.7 millions in 
1910 to 9 millions in 1956, the need 
for personnel to staff the offices of 
¢hé country continues tremendous, 
notes Rudy Lang, managing director 
of the show. In 1910 clerical jobs 
represented approximately 4.6 per 


Yew 
cent of the total employed; in 1956 ' ‘ 
it is around 15 per ree) of the over- You can now send your sales curve soaring . . . without 


all figure. putting extra pressure on your credit facilities .. . by SECURED 
The next decade will witness the DistTRIBUTION—another of the profit-encouraging services offered 


ded credit risk 


introduction of electronic equipment 
for office use by firms not commonly 
accepted as suppliers of these items,” 
says Mr. Lang. “This by no means 
indicates the complete obsolescence 
of present-day methods. They will 
keep pace and will be integrated in 
the procedures of the office.” 

Total yearly sales of the manufac- 
turer exhibitors are in excess of $4 
billions. These statistics suggest some 
reasons why: 

There are 214 million pounds of 
one-time carbon paper issued month- 
ly for various business forms . . . 
servicing typewriters requires 42,000 
men and $10 millions of parts and 
tools are used annually . . . and just 
to keep them clean costs $1.5 mil- 
lions a year . . . over ten million 
gross of lead pencils is used yearly 
at a cost of nearly $50 millions . . . 
nearly 50,000 men are employed 
yearly to keep equipment other than 
typewriters in good working order 

. there are over 40 million foun- 
tain pens, 122 million ball point pens, 
61 million mechanical pencils and 
2 million desk sets used a year, and 
if the above figures are not startling 
enough, we make a staggering num- 


by American Express Field Warehousing. 


Here’s how it works . . . We set up an American 
Express Field Warehouse on your customer’s premises 
at his expense . . . and deliver to you Field Warehouse 
Receipts covering all goods you ship to the warehouse. 


.+. advantages gained by your customer: 
He has the raw materials or merchandise he will soon 
need immediately at hand, without having to tie-up 
cash or deplete credit resources in heavy inventory. As 
he needs your product, he pays for it in the quantity 
needed...and that amount is released to him from storage. 

. + - advantages to you: 


1, Save costs of terminal storage and traveling auditors 
without sacrificing knowledge of how goods are moving. 

2, Stock customers with complete line of your products. 
More sales for him . . . greater profits for you. 

3, Strengthen customer relations through the courteous 


service of American Express’s well-trained represent- 
atives. 


For information about our plan for SECURED DISTRIBUTION, 
write or call today for your free copy of “WuHat’s NEw IN 


SELLING AND CREDIT.” 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


Member of the 106 year old American Express family 
Head Office—65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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SMALL FIRM CAN WHIP PAPERWORK 


By GORDON R. JONES 
Treasurer 


Deleo Chemicals, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 


NGENUITY has been the back- 
bone of American industry and 
usually is the reason small firms 

grow into indus- 
trial giants, espe- 
cially if capital 
for equipment or 
additional _per- 
sonnel is limited. 
Extreme _flexi- 
bility is neces- 
sary when offices 
are maintained 
with a staff of six 
persons or less. It is often difficult to 
justify the hiring of an additional 
person, in spite of increased work- 
loads. Part-time help that can do any 
sort of job efficiently is usually hard 
to get or impractical. 

That was the problem that faced 
our company. Sales and accounts re- 
ceivable detail had increased to the 
point where billings to customers 
were seldom current. Accounts re- 
ceivable postings lagged; consequent- 
ly collections suffered. Sales informa- 
tion and analysis reports were on the 
verge of being abandoned, due to the 
time required for preparation. In- 
voices were exceeding a total of 1,000 
a month. Open accounts were averag- 
ing about 1,000 out of five to six 
thousand active accounts. 

At this stage a three-phase plan 





G. R. JONES 


was integrated into our office: (1) A 
nine part snap-out form was engi- 
neered to combine shipping docu- 
ments, invoices to customers, and 
sales acknowledgments; (2) An IBM 
tabulation service agreement was en- 
tered into; (3) A tub system of ac- 
counts receivable with proper con- 
trols was adopted. 


COMBINED SNAP-OUT FORMS 


Our management insists upon a 
neatly typed invoice to go forward to 
our customers. This, coupled with the 
fact that we must draw up bills of 
lading for all shipments, led us to 
combine in one typing the invoice, all 
bills of lading, and all sales acknowl- 
edgments. Previously, we had been 
typing a six-part snap-out for the bills 
of lading and sales acknowledgments. 
After the shipment, we typed a five- 
part snap-out for the invoice. By com- 
bining these operations into one typ- 
ing of a nine-part snap-out, we saved 
almost 100 per cent of our billing 
time and 40 per cent in the cost of 
forms. 


Mailed Day after Shipment 


This pre-shipment invoice fits our 
operation very nicely. Our products 
usually are shipped in standardized 
packages and there are few back 
orders. When an order is received, 
both shipping documents and invoices 
can be typed at one time. Invoices to 
the customer are held until after the 
shipment has been cleared. Very 
little time is required to complete the 
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invoice after shipment, as the only 
information not pre-typed are invoice 
date and method and date of ship- 
ment. Thus our invoices are usually 
mailed the day after shipment. 

In addition to shipping documents 
and invoices, the salesman’s acknowl- 
edgment copy is mailed the same day 
the order is typed. This copy is the 
basis of his commission statement, 
which is made out in detail on a 
monthly basis. 


We have found that prompt and 
detailed sales acknowledgments not 
only help increase sales but also supply 
one more source for checking the 
accuracy of every item pertaining to 
the order or to the _  salesman’s 
commission. 


We have been able to make every 
copy of the nine part snap-out pay for 
itself, and it has not been necessary 
to use an electric typewriter to get 
good results. Briefly, the usages of 
the nine parts and their sequence in 
the set are as follows: 

(1) Original invoice: mailed to 
customer. 

(2) Duplicate invoice: for the com- 
pany’s numerical file, and coded for 
tab reports. 

(3) Invoice for accounts receivable 
tubs. 

(4) Invoice filed alphabetically by 
customer along with purchase order 
and other supporting data. 

(5) Bill of lading, ultimately the 
inventory control copy, our signed 


shipping copy. 











(6) Bill of lading for the carrier. 

(7) Bill of lading, customer’s copy, 
mailed with the invoice. 

(8) Salesman’s acknowledgment of 
shipment, showing how and when 
shipped. . 

(9) Salesman’s acknowledgment of 
order, mailed to him on day the order 
is received. Includes all information 
including his commission. 


All Typing at One Time 


By blocking out certain informa- 
tion on some of the copies, all neces- 
sary typing is done at one time and 
each has the information essential to 
the recipient. The result is a smooth 
flow which is not affected by one de- 
partment’s slowness in clearing its 
share of the work. They merely peel 
off their copy and pass the remaining 
file along without delay. 

The net results: (a) Orders get to 
the plant speedily; (b) billing to the 
customers can’t help being on a cur- 
rent basis; (c) information is auto- 
matically supplied to the salesman, 
including all details making up his 
itemized commission recap. 


TABULATION SERVICE 


The volume of detail and analysis 
work of our business does not justify 
installation of tab equipment. How- 
ever, we have found that by utilizing 
the tab service we receive the entire 
benefit available from their machines, 
completely adapted to our needs. This 
service is at a piece rate cost per 
month of substantially less than the 
salary of an additional stenographer. 

Formerly, both sales original entry 
and commission recaps were done by 
hand. Both now are an automatic 
result of tab. This saving alone justi- 
fies the cost of the service arrange- 
ment. In addition, we obtain individ- 
ual salesmen’s sales analysis by 
products; company analysis by prod- 
uct; standard cost analyses; sales tax 
analysis, making it possible to ana- 
lyze sales for any period for the de- 
sired purpose. 

Preparation of invoices for tabula- 
tion requires inclusion of the follow- 
ing additional information: product 
code number, amount of commission, 
cost, and sales tax classification. 
These invoices are submitted to the 
tab service company, which punch- 


processes the cards and prepares these — 


four reports. 


Sales Original Entry 


A numerical listing of all invoices 
includes invoice number, salesman, 





customer name and city, product, 
cost, commission, sales amount, sales 
tax, miscellaneous, and the total 
amount of the invoice. Sales are 
totaled separately for each of the sales 
tax classifications. An almost limitless 
number of sales analyses is available 
at this point. Our analyses are aimed 
primarily at sales tax and state fran- 
chise tax reports. 


Salesman’s Commission Recap 


The second report is the commis- 
sion statement to the salesman and 
includes invoice date and number, 
customer name and city, product, 
gross amount of sale, and commis- 
sion. Gross sales and commissions are 
totaled. Remember, copy no. 9 of the 
snap-out forms has been mailed to the 
salesman daily; this listing is a com- 
pilation of that file. 

Now the salesman has the informa- 
tion to doublecheck his commissions, 
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three years with the U. S. Army, 
in Europe. 





thus eliminating most of the com- 
plaints usually arising on commission 
sales. Information flows to the sales- 
man more accurately and timely, with 
elimination of the former time-con- 
suming method. 


Salesman’s Product Analysis 


The cards then are re-sorted by 
product and a report for the salesman 
is run, listing his sales and commis- 
sions in detail, subtotaled by product. 
Thus the men and the sales manage- 
ment can see at once just how much 
of the line is being sold by any indi- 
vidual salesman. With approximately 
100 items in the line, the compilation 
of this report is not useful unless done 
automatically and promptly. Sales 
management is enabled to keep pro- 


gressive records on the individual 
salesman and finds this information 
of extreme value. 


Company Product and Cost Analysis 


The final report is an individual 
product-listing, showing totals only 
of sales, quantities, cost, and item 
count. The application of standard 
cost through Tab is reconciled to the 
“cost of goods sold” portion of the 
monthly profit-and-loss statement. 
Differences are worked out and in- 
dividual products, analyzed from the 
gross profit standpoint. The cost of 
preparing this report would be pro- 
hibitive if not done by Tab. 

The cards returned by Tab are 
sorted and filed by salesman and are 


_ available at any time for special 


analyses. Reports may easily be run 
by Tab from any viewpoint, alpha- 
betically by customer, by salesman, 
geographically, by product, or any 
combination of the sources of infor- 
mation. 

All this information for less than 
the price of one stenographer! While 
considerable thought’had to be given 
to preparing the data, how’ the re- 
ports were to be produced was the 
Tab service company’s problem. We 
consider the monthly charge for this 
service one of the biggest bargains 
we have, and feel that the history we 
now have filed and readily available 
in the punched cards is invaluable. 


TUB SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS ° 
RECEIVABLE 

Under our former ledger system, 
the increasing number of customers 
meant a continuous program Of strip- 
ping out “paid out” accounts and in- 
serting sheets for new customers in 
the three accounts receivable sub- 
ledger books. The books became 
bulky and unwieldy; we seldom were 
posted up to date. 

A tub system (filing caddy) was 
installed, with a copy of the invoice 
and a history card inserted in hang- 
ing folders. The debits are posted 
merely by dropping this invoice copy 
into the hanging folder. Cash receipts 
are posted by pulling the paid invoice 


- out of the file. The deposit is tallied 


on adding machine tape and recon- 
ciled with an adding machine tape of 
the paid invoices which have been 
pulled out of the tubs. Quick pencil 


notations of the invoice date, payment 


date and amount are jotted onto the 
history card. Only debit and credit 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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LEI-BEDECKED, Samuel J. Schneider, special representative NACM, New York, addresses the Hilo chapter, Hawaii Association of Credit Men, at the Hilo 
Yacht Club. Seated at Mr. Schneider's right (facing the camera) is Sebastian Chang, president, Hilo Chapter, and next to Mr. Chang is William Price, 
chapter secretary. At Mr. Schneider's left is Alvin A. Smith, Hawaii association secretary. Mr. Schneider, out of his extended experience both as a company 
credit executive and as secretary-manager of the Louisville Credit i..en's Association, discussed the expanded role of credit management today in building profit 
volume sales of the company and traced the trends cof business in a period of sharpened competition. 


NEW LEADERS of the Knoxville Wholesale Credit Association. Front row (left to right): Harry Story, office mgr., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 3d v.p.; W. P. 
Poore, Jr., cr. mgr., Post Sign Co., 2d v.p.; T. E. Meek, cr. mgr., J. Allen Smith Co., Ist v.p.; P. E. Skeen, cr. mgr., House-Hasson Hardware Co., president; 
Mrs. Ersa Brewer, secty., Massey Surgical Co., treas.; H. H. Kneis, v.p. and cashier, Hamilton National Bank, asst. secty.; J. A. Mathis, assn. secty.-mgr. SECOND 
ROW, all directors (Mrs. Bonnie W. Quillen, councillor): A. C. Lunsford, v-p. and secty.; Pay Cash Grocery Co.; J. K. Bondurant, v-p., Bondurant Bros.; R. W. 
Enloe, secty-treas., Albers Drug Co., B. E. Walker, v.p., C. M. McClung & Co.; Mrs. Quillen, cr. mgr., Chem City Radio & Electric Co.; W. C. Fisher, cashier, 
East Tennessee Packing Co.; A. F. Goodard, secty., J. E. Lutz & Co. Directors not present: C. E. Harris, auditor, H. T. Hackney Co.; H. R. Taylor, secty-treas., 
Supreme Foods Co. 


HOTEL INDUSTRY Credit Group before a session at the 60th Credit Congress, in Cincinnati. Seated (left to right) are: Miss Eleanor Filauaus, credit manager, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hotel, Atlantic City; Miss Irene Matty, Pittsburgh Hotels Assn.; Miss Beth Anway, credit manager, Radisson, Minneapolis; Al. G. Potter, 
executive manager, Chicago Association of Credit Men, secretary of the Group. Standing: W. B. Strong, credit manager, Sheraton-Blackstone, Chicago; E. C. 
Lowe, credit manager of the Conrad Hilton, Chicago; Robert Vancellette, credit manager, Caribe Hilton, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Owen Owen, Sheraton-Cadillac, 
Detroit; H. W. Benjamin, credit manager, Morrison, Chicago; W. C. Murray, credit manager, LaSalle, Chicago; A. E. Johnson, credit manager, Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City; and A. F. Ferdon, credit manager, Sheraton hotel, Chicago. 
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FIRST STUDENT enrolled in the new college busi- 
ness management course at the University of 
Kentucky, Glenn Brolander, assistant controller, 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill., received a 
master's degree. At the University of Illinois he 
majored in business administration. 


CONGRATULATIONS are extended by Donald M. Messer (left) vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Dohrmann Commercial Co., San Francisco, and 
past sredleeh NACM, to Frank R. Dansby, assistant cashier and manager 
credit department, Union Bank and Trust Company, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Dansby, president of the Credit Managers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, received the Alumni Award, presented annually to that member of 
the omen class who has made the “most outstanding contribution of 
leadership to his class and to the Graduate School." 


BACK at their company desks are the 21 executives who received the Executive Award on completion 
of the three-year course of the Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management at Stanford 
University. The graduates' names and companies were listed in the September issue of CFM. The 
Graduate Schools are conducted annually at Stanford University and Dartmouth College by Credit 
Research Foundation, Inc., of the National Association of Credit Men. The Stanford two weeks session next 
year will open July 7th and close on the 20th. 


COMMENDING the Georgia Association of Credit Men for its vigilance 
in initiating correction and improvement of state laws affecting credit and 
business, Governor Marvin Griffin signs two bills drafted and sponsored by 
the association's legislative committee. One bill deals with bonds on public 
works, the other strengthens the lien law. Standing (| to r) are E. L. 
Stanley, general credit manager, Noland Company, Inc., W. D. Caldwell, 
regional credit manager, Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., and Jack C. 
Hodgkins, executive manager-secretary of the association. 


WALTER CRONKITE, whose CBS news analyses are followed by millions on television and radio, brought members of the Louisville Credit Men's Association 
~ to date on political trends in a dimmne: tebivens: Guests at speakers table also included Victor A. Sholis, yree ereevoust and director of WHAS—RADIO— 
Co. 


and NACM's President Irwin Stumborg, assistant treasurer, Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati. Left to right: Mr. 


lis; Robert L. Howard, vice pres., Logan 


:, immediate past president Louisville unit; Mr. Cronkite; Marion M. Johnson, treasurer, Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., the association's president, and 


Mr. Stumborg. 
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By JOHN H. PETO 


Credit Supervisor, Dealer Accounts 


Worthington Corporation 
Harrison, New Jersey 


REDIT problems generally arise 
from a lack of funds, which 
may or may not result from 

poor management or just plain dis- 
honesty. In any case, the human ele- 
ment as represented by character is 
often found the deciding factor in 
analyzing most situations. This 
brings us to the case of a construc- 
tion equipment dealer in Montana 
who had become delinquent to a 
point where something had to be 
done. 

In an effort to determine the ad- 
visability of calling a _ creditors’ 
meeting a visit was arranged. Ar- 
riving in the early evening our sales 
representative met me with an invi- 
tation for dinner at the home of the 
dealer. Regardless of the purpose of 
our visit it was evident we were to 
be his guests. 

This dealer, like so many, was a 
happy family man with six children, 
the youngest but four weeks old. 
Within five minutes after being in- 
troduced I found myself holding the 
baby and a center of attention for 
the other children. All this for a man 
whose original objective was to call 
a creditors’ meeting. 

After a friendly family evening 
and a sleepless night for me, I ar- 
rived at the dealer’s office early the 
next morning in the hope of having 
an advance talk with the office man. 
Now that plan might not have been 
on the highest ethical plane but a 
lot was at stake at both ends, and 
anything which could result in a plan 
of recovery was worth a try. In this 
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Son Sa Soe 


....a problem case is solved 


case it paid off. I learned that the 
office man had originally been em- 
ployed as an accountant and credit 
manager but never had been permit- 
ted to exercise his own judgment. 

Doing business in a small town, 
with its Rotarians, Kiwanians, Elks, 
and so on, the operator of this busi- 
ness would not let the man he hired 
press such people for payment of 
accounts due, fearing he might 
create illwill. As a result, accounts 
receivable were long overdue and a 
business was headed for the rocks, 
despite the fact that business ap- 
peared good and a prior check locally 
had indicated the company enjoyed a 
good reputation. There were just too 
many “friends” for price and pay- 
ment. 

Learning of these facts from a man 
who was sick at heart over this 
“human element” problem, a man 
who had a sincere belief in the pos- 
sibilities of the business, I was well 
prepared to ask certain questions by 
the time the dealer arrived at the 
office. Subsequent discussion, and a 
review of accounts _ receivable, 
brought an acknowledgment that the 
situation was as it had already been 
disclosed to me, and without em- 
barrassment to any of us. 

On my insistence the office man 
was given complete charge of collec- 
tions and instructed to issue a month- 
ly report on receipts and disburse- 
ments. Bids and proposals were to 
include periodic analysis of profit 
and job costs. Advised of these plans, 
other creditors fell in line. It was not 
long before this dealer realized he 
had been operating under a false 
impression, for these same people 
whom he had hesitated to press for 
payment were glad to pay in keeping 
with good business practice. 

Within a year and a half this busi- 
ness paid its debts and earned its 
rightful place in the community, all 
because a creditman had not been 











permitted to insist on payment, due 
to a dealer’s misinterpretation of the 
human element. 


A FARM PROBLEM 


Here is another example of the 
influence of the human element in 
credit operation. 

When the United States Govern- 
ment released what is termed “Desert 
Entry Land” in Idaho for farming, 
certain requirements were established 
for those claimants who would culti- 
vate the land. A time schedule was 
set up, providing for the clearing, 
leveling, fertilizing, irrigating and 
finally production of a crop all with- 
in a three-year period, in order for a 
claimant to obtain title. 

In the area where our prospective 
customer was interested, the land 
was fairly level and adaptable to 
mobile overhead irrigation. A test- 
well showed a high water level and 
good drainage. Despite such favor- 
able basic elements, the cost of pre- 
paring the land and building homes 
for the tenant farmers necessitated 
a certain amount of speculative 
financing on the part of machinery 
manufacturers. 

With 80 sections to be irrigated, 
eight deep-well pumps were needed at 
a cost of $60,000, and the proposition 
was “nothing down, with payment to 


OHN H. PETO, credit super- 

visor, dealer accounts, has 
been associated with Worthing- 
ton Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 
for the last 25 years, with dealer 
financing as his chief activity. 

Mr. Peto, active in association 
and Group advancement, is a 
director of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Credit Executives 
and is chairman of both the 
National Construction Machinery 
Credit Group and the Air Condi- 
tioning Manufacturers Credit 
Group. 
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be made on the basis of one-fourth 
the total cost after each crop season, 
with interest at 6 per cent.” 

A thorough investigation of our 
customer seemed to warrant the risk 
involved. However, two credit ob- 
stacles remained to be checked in 
order to minimize the speculative 
nature of this undertaking. One in- 
volved the retention of title to the 
pumps in the event of default on the 
part of the provisional purchaser. 
With a chattel mortgage properly 
filed, it was found, the Government 
would honor our claim. The other 
obstacle and one which could kill 
the whole deal involved the “human 
element.” Could tenant farmers be 
found whose wives would be willing 
to live on the desert? This was a key 
problem to the success of the venture. 

We learned that this particular 
desert entry land started only five 
miles out from a sizable town on a 
main highway. This fact made family 
tenancy actually attractive. There- 
fore, to remove as much of the specu- 
lative atmosphere as possible, we 
asked for evidence of lease commit- 
ments providing for the tilling of the 
land by tenant farmers. Another 
problem dependent upon the “human 
element” was solved. 


New Australian Magazine 
Chides Critics of Business 


“Those who habitually sneer at 
‘business’ and its operations would 
be better employed if they studied 
the offers being made by nations to- 
day for American businessmen to set 
up manufacturing in those: particu- 
lar countries,” editorializes the South 
Australian Institute .of Creditmen 
Inc., in the first issue of its maga- 
zine Credit. 

Record profits earned by General 
Motors have brought it criticism, but 
“business, big or small, in a healthy, 
vibrant, progressive mood is what 
Australia needs,” comments E. Gor- 
don Evans, editor of the Adelaide 
association’s publication. 


Neal Heads C.E.D. 


Alfred C. Neal, first vice president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of president of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 
J. D. Zellerbach, president of Crown 
Zelle*+~ch Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, ciairman of the board of CED, 
announced the appointment. 
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Key created from an 
original design by one 
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Intelligence Program for Management Must 
Score Meaning of Facts for Forward Thinking 


AN INTELLIGENCE program for 
management must emphasize the 
meaning of reported facts, “in order 
to free the time of 
management for 
their numerous 
responsibilities.” 
For manage- 
ment’s purposes, 
“mere fact with- 
out the associated 
meaning cannot 
help anyone very 
much,” notes Ray 
R. Eppert, executive vice president of 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit. 


R. R. EPPERT 


Analysis and fact evaluating are 
the most time-consuming of executive 
functions today, asserts the Bur- 
roughs executive. To the question, 
“Can’t management derive meaning 
from facts for themselves?” he an- 
swers, “Management can if there is 
time enough.” 


The “reporting pipe line” of the 
organization, which allows manage- 
ment to control current operations to 
achieve planned levels, Mr. Eppert 
likens to a municipal water system, 
thus: “if the supply of reporting is 
not controlled and purified, the house- 
holder may find a flooded basement 
and he may drown in the process of 
getting to the bottom of his problem.” 


A plea for more forward thinking 
by management through wider util- 
ization of the techniques of automa- 
tion is voiced by the marketing spe- 
cialist. “The mathematical solution 
of scientific and engineering problems 
by electronic computer techniques is 
well established, but the solution of 
equally complex business problems 
by mathematical means on computer 
is not. This is no doubt true because 
not many business executives are top- 
flight mathematicians and are under- 
standably wary of things they do not 
understand. This should not be so, 
because many business executives are 
not topflight accountants or tax spe- 
cialists or budget experts, yet they 
accept the findings of such experts. 
So should they accept the findings of 
mathematicians and logicians on an 
Operations Research staff.” 


Recommended as a first and con- 
tinuing step for providing manage- 
ment with essential information for 
the intelligence program is “the build- 
ing of a clearly defined line organiza- 
tion and well conceived supporting 
staff functions.” 

“An adequate set of job’ descrip- 
tions,” Mr. Eppert sees as “the back- 
bone of sound organization and allo- 
cation of responsibility and authority. 
With line organization clear, man- 
agement proceeds to the creation of 
suitable staff units to which can be 
assigned the responsibility for anal- 
ysis and fact evaluating.” 

With an acknowledgment of the 
danger these days of using analogies 


AF TER brief flings on the 

staffs of the Denver Post and 
the Park hotel in Rock Springs, 
Wyo., Indiana-born Ray R. Ep- 
pert at 19 became a shipping 
clerk in the Burroughs organi- 
zation. In four months he was 
a senior salesman. 

Assigned in 1926 to the bank 
division of the home office sales 
promotion department, two years 
later he was assistant manager 
of the New York sales branch, 
advancing to special representa- 
tive heading the eastern division. 

Returning to Detroit in 1933, 
he became assistant general sales 
manager in six years, going on 
to general sales manager, then 
vice president in charge of mar- 
keting, a director, and executive 
vice president in 1951. 


involving dogs, Mr. Eppert describes 
staff operations as of two kinds, the 
‘watch-dog type’ and. the ‘bird-dog 
type.’ “The watch-dog type weighs 
proposed corporate action against a 
class of semi-absolute factors. These 
would include financial resources, tax 
liabilities, federal and local laws, and 
existing corporate policies.” These 
are mainly ‘protective’ jobs in that 
“they shield business from the con- 
sequences of ill-considered action by 
preventing the action.” The watch- 
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dog functions of the controller are 
thus outlined by the Burroughs vice 
president: 


“He reports on company opera- 
tion; he reports budget deviation; he 
points out danger spots resulting 
from current operations; he pinpoints 
the unprofitable products. 


“Another side of his operation, not 
so generally known and all too often 
not practiced by him, is the analysis 
for management of proposed changes 
—change in the method of merchan- 
dising; change in the line of products; 
change in plant location; change in 
the organizational setup. These and 
many others are proposed to manage- 
ment. 


“The effect of these changes on the 
corporation long term and short term 
can be spelled out and should be 
spelled out for management by the 
controller’s staff, in terms of effect on 
profits and effect on capital structure. 


“Top management needs a bird-dog 
staff also. The bird-dog type of staff 
unit is primarily concerned with initi- 
ating action. Examples are those units 
devoted to methods, product planning, 
organizational planning and most re- 
cently, operations research. The job 
of each type contains secondary ele- 
ments quite similar to the primary 
function of the other.” 


As often is the case in trying to 
make a decision, the choices are num- 
erous. A desirable means to offset the 
common difficulty of “too many 
choices,” Mr. Eppert finds, is through 
a company Operations Research pro- 
gram, which at Burroughs is apply- 
ing the most advanced techniques of 
automation to the solution of busi- 
ness problems. 


“Typical of the kind of problems 
we expect to solve with the small com- 
puter we manufacture,” Mr. Eppert 
notes, is “the problem of ‘Show many 
salesmen should one have’ and with 
‘what qualifications.’ Too often the 
first question is resolved by strictly 
current economic considerations of 
budget. However, just as an invest- 
ment in research and development 
properly conducted can expand the 
company and increase the profit so 
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are | own large-scale computing center in 
wee | Philadelphia by reducing the data of 
qualifications and results of a large 
ra- | sampling of men we had hired over 
he | a period of years. The correlation we 
ing | developed from this information has 
nts | been most helpful in the selection of 
new men.” 
nal Reemphasized by the equipment 
ten | manufacturer executive are these 
‘sis | planks in an intelligence program for 
Bes management: 
an- A dynamic approach to preparation 
‘ss | and maintenance of job descriptions 
2 | is required. Responsibility, authority, 
nd | freedom and accountability must all 
| be clearly fixed. 
Proper staff support of the manage- 
the | ment process is a necessity. 
rm Reporting of current operations is ; J 
be | as worthy of top-notch design atten- e * 
he | tion as new products are. Repors,| T@ the executive who worries 
on | properly designed, may be real pro- 
re. | ductive assets instead of straitjackets. * aie ‘ 
og Suit the report to the man who is about really big medical bills 
aff | to use it. Give him the data to allow “na 
ti- him to fulfill his functions and not Where medical bills are concerned, quire. Protection over and above what 
its | be burdened with extraneous mate-| every executive probably hashisown —_you can count on from regular hospi- 
‘6: | rial. Not concealment but limiting of | private “worry level.” When did you _talization and medical insurance. 
4 data to what is useful to the executive | last consider yours? Hartford has a number of Major 
le- is the guide. Would you worry if your expenses for Medical Expense plans for you to 
‘ Share the problems. Every member | a sickness or injury pushed beyond choose from. On a family or an indi- 
of management, if he is to do his job | $300 in a year? Or $500? Or $750? vidual basis. Healthy persons 14 days 
"t and understand his _Teports, must | Then there’s your worry level. Above to 66 years old are eligible. 
know what the functions and prob- | it, you really need help in meeting the —_@¢¢ the full story! Find out how one 
Z lems of his management teammates | bills. Dependable help. of these Hartford policies can give 
ny are. Hartford has it for you. Major Medi- you the immediate peace of mind you 
zh cal Expense Insurance. It’s just what want—plus the financial help you will 
| the business executive has always need when big medical bills come 
= Automated Production Lines sought—protection to help meet the along! The coupon below brings you 
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; 7 cae surgical care that your standards re- no obligation. 
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units” between successive machines, 
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can the proper investment in sales 
manpower. 

“The question ‘how many men,’ 
we answered for each marketing area 
by solving equations involving the 
known facts ‘of present manpower, 
present costs, present manpower ef- 
fectiveness, present effectiveness of 
competition. The ‘what qualifications’ 
question has been answered in our 


part of the line once they are in- 
stalled, receive a floating and con- 






Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 





Name 





Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 

New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 38, New York 


if tinuously moving bank of parts from 
the machine ahead and feed them as 
needed into the following machine. 
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- T hey consist largely of zigzag grav- Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company City. nw 
e ; Twin City Fire Insurance Company Your local Hartford Agent will gladly show 
0 7 feed tracks and yore elevators. Minneapolis 2, Minnesota you an actual policy and explain its features. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


output medium of these is magnetic 
tape. 

Univac 60 and 120, “office-size” 
punched-card computers of Reming- 
ton Rand, are in use by banks, in- 
surance companies and many types 
of manufacturers and distributors. 

The Univac File-Computer, me- 
dium size unit which instituted a 
new approach to office procedure in 
handling of several unrelated types 
of transactions, in centrally handling 
a simple billing operation will check 
warehouse inventories to determine 
where order can be made up most 
efficiently; write order on correct 
warehouse; update inventory figures 
for all commoditizs ordered; accu- 
mulate sales figures for pushbutton 
sales analysis, by required break- 
downs, at any time, and signal when 
any item in any warehouse should 
be reordered. The File-Computer 
uses several input and output media: 
electric typewriters, punched cards, 
punched tape, magnetic tape, others. 

“Speed Tally” special-purpose sys- 
tem, designed ior perpetual inven- 
tory information. One system in use 
in a mail order house maintains up- 
to-minute tallies where figures for- 
merly were up to 2 weeks behind. 


Burroughs Corporation E-101 
desk-type computer of medium capac- 
ity, new equipment which utilizes 
punched tape or Sensimatic book- 
keeping machine as input, now is in 
volume production. The price, about 
$32,500 (rental around $850 month), 
ease of operation and size make it 
practical for many companies. 

Burroughs’ new electronic punch- 
card High-Speed Printer turns out 
name and address labels at the rate 
of 900 lines a minute; is designed for 
companies doing direct mail adver- 
tising and subscription mailings in 
volume. 

The “Tape Punch,” developed for 
use in connection with the Sensi- 
matic accounting machine, provides 
automatic transmission of all or part 
of the data fed into the Sensimatic, 
as a byproduct of the operation. 

The Burroughs’ Series G high- 
speed printing and accounting ma- 
chine, for companies in which there 
is a large volume of accounting rec- 
ords or mailing pieces, will print 
documents at the rate of 54,000 lines 
an hour, will print on both sides of a 
document, create punched-card ver- 
sions of the information being proc- 







HOW ELECTRONIC TOOLS 
INTEGRATE OFFICE WORK 


essed, or punch that information in 
the same document, all at the same 
time. First installation of the machine 
has been completed and rental income 
in excess of $2,500,000 annually has 
been booked. 

Other developments of Burroughs: 
the Ticketeer, an automatic ticket- 
issuing machine, manufactured and 
distributed by Burroughs through 
arrangement with General Register 
Company, automatically produces a 
complete accounting record of each 
transaction and affords protection 
against fraud (several hundred of 
these machines now are in use on a 
lease basis) ; 

An automatic bank bookkeeping 
system, designed to bring a high 
degree of automation to the process- 
ing of checks; the Sensitronic, for 
bank and general posting; the Bank- 
O-Matic, a new principle of ledger- 
less bookkeeping, which utilizes a 
punched paper tape as input. Operat- 
ing with checks and deposits coded 
with invisible signals, the Bank-O- 
Matic keeps a complete daily tran- 
script of all accounts and prepares 
all statements automatically. 


International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation’s “700 Series” 
of giants includes the 701, 702, 704 
and 705. Users of the 702 include 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Gen- 
eral Electric, Bank of America and 
others, primarily for accounting 
work, payroll analysis and produc- 
tion scheduling. 

RAMAC (random access memory 
accounting machine), IBM’s newest 
addition to the electronic computer 
line, utilizes stacks of metal disks, in 
“juke box” style; each unit has a 
built-in 5-million-digit disk memory. 
Monthly charge is around $3,200. 
Unit has been specially signed for 
high-volume, in-line processing of 
data. 

The APR, automatic production 
recording unit, collects and records 
in printed and punched form, pro- 
duction variables such as weight, 
count, length, temperature and other 
information, for feeding to data-proc- 
essing machines which prepare the 
reports for management. 

IBM Transceivers send and re- 
ceive punched card information by 
wire or radio, at a rate up to 3,500 
characters a minute. 
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Medium-size computer manufac. 
turers include: 


Logistics Research Inc. Al. 
wac, general purpose digital com. 
puter, which utilizes punched tape, 
punched cards, electric typewriters, 
magnetic tape as input and/or output 
media. Price of the 800 is around 
$125,000; the IIIE is around $48. 
000. A new Card Converter makes 
possible direct, automatic transfer of 
data from cards to computer. A bat. 
tery of typewriters can be connected 
simultaneously with the computer. 


Datamatic Corporation, Data. 
matic 1000, designed for accounting, 
billing, inventory control, payroll 
applications. Input is punched card 
or punched tape. Magnetic tape out- 
put controls printer or other output 
device. 

ElectroData Division (Bur- 
roughs Corporation) Datatron, medi- 
um size, high speed general purpose 
computer, in use by insurance, chem- 
ical, industrial and engineering or- 
ganizations. Punched tape, punched 
card, tabulating machine or mag- 
netic tape input; similar outputs. 
Storage up to 16 million digits of 
information. Cost is from $145,000 
to $275,000, depending on units in 
system; rental from $4,500 to $8,500 
a month. 


Electronics Corporation of 
America, “Magnefiles,” special pur- 
pose, desk size electronic equipment, 
for perpetual inventory record, ac- 
counting. Can be used at point-of- 
sale, reading pre-punched merchan- 
dise tags. 

Marchant Calculators, Ine. 
“Miniac,” medium-speed electronic 
computer, utilizes Flexowriter, punch- 
ed paper tape or magnetic tape input. 
About $85,000 for the basic device. 

J. B. Rea Company Inc. 
“Readix” small-to-medium size com- 
puter with a floating decimal point 
feature which is said to speed up pro- 
gramming procedure by reducing the 
number of commands the computer 
must follow to complete a given op- 
eration. 


The Teleregister Corpora- 
tion’s electronic savings bank sys- 
tems already installed in New Jersey 
and in New York; Telecomputing 
Corporation’s “Point O’ Sale Re- 
corder” for sales accounting and 
production control; Underwood 
Corporation’s Elecom 50, small 
general-purpose computer, and the 
Elecom 125, medium-size computer, 
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are others. The Elecom 50 uses the 
Sundstrand accounting machine or 
punched tape as input; cost is around 
20,000. The Elecom 125 utilizes an 
ink-dot code; input is through Flexo- 
writer, paper tape or punched card. 
Cost is around $250,000. 


Addressing and Other Systems 


Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corporation’s Class 6700 automatic 
Graphotypes prepare address plates 
from punched tape input. Tapes can 
be used again. Electronic printers 
use facsimile process to print four- 
line address labels by scanning cards, 
at rate up to 10,000 an hour. 

Eastman Kodak Company’s 
special-purpose system for large- 
volume mailing list operations is dis- 
tributed by Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation. Punched cards 
are converted to magnetic tape; the 
Eastman Kodak Multiple Stylus Elec- 
tronic Printer prints output at rate 
of 3,000 lines a min. For directory 
work, the Kodak Listomatic Camera 
photographs up to three lines of typ- 
ing from punched cards, producing 
negatives which are reproduced by 
printing processes. 

National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s Postronic, electronic book- 
keeping machine, especially designed 
for banks, has a series of “reading 
heads,” wedge-shaped devices which 
decipher invisible magnetic symbols 
on metallic coatings on the back of 
forms used with the machine. Other 
e.d.p. systems of the company are 


the CRC 102D and NCR 303. 


Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company’s Auto Punch desk-top 
unit—adding and bookkeeping ma- 
chines punch paper tape as byprod- 
uct. Figures may be printed simul- 
taneously on adding machine tape or 
business forms. 

Friden Calculating Machine 
Company’s remote-control adding 
machines are activated by convert- 
ers, punch-card machines, tabulating 
equipment or other devices; output 
may be fed to card punch, teletype, 
other automated systems. The Add- 
Punch Sales Register is used in proc- 
essing sales and credit transactions, 
providing both printed and punched 
tape record. 

Clary Corporation: with Clary 
electrical adding machines or cash 
registers, data may be entered on a 
detachable punch unit. As output 
machine, can be used with punched 















- UNIVAC Travels 
Abroad, the first large- 


scale general purpose com- 
puting center will be oper- 
ated this year in Frankfurt, 
Germany, by Remington 
Rand _ International Divi- 
sion, in laboratories built 
by Battelle Institute. The 
Tnivac and High-Speed 
Printer will be applied to 
computations for all kinds 
of industries, on a fee basis. 


tape units, card readers, film readers, 
automatic typewriters. 

Victor Adding Machine Com- 
pany’s Digit-matic electric adding or 
multiplying machines are automati- 
cally actuated by punched tape read- 
ers and punches, punched tape type- 
writers, computers. Output may be 
adding machine tape, printed tags or 
labels. 

American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has complete com- 
munications facilities for integrated 
data processing systems. 


Scriptomatic, Inc. addressing 


equipment is adapted to integrated 
systems. Spirit masters may be pre- 
pared by Flexowriter or other com- 
mon language equipment; punched 
tape can be created as byproduct of 
Flexowriter. Standard punched cards 
also may be used as masters. 


Five Double-Door Safes Solve 
Ledger and Records Storage 


With 14,000 square feet of space 
appropriated for behind-the-scenes 
operations, the Gary National Bank, 
Gary, Ind., nevertheless had a prob- 
lem when it moved the general book- 
keeping department to its new Auto- 
Bank building, one of nine branches. 
Where to store records overnight? 

One solution considered—a new 
vault—involved constructing a much 
larger vault than currently was 
needed, to take care of future ex- 
pansion. With space already at: a 
premium this would have been “com- 
pounding” a disadvantage. They 
worked it out satisfactorily with five 
Meilink “444” certified two-hour 
double-door safes with roller shelf 
interiors especially made by Meilink 
Steel Safe Company to hold the com- 
mercial ledger trays. 





















CREDIT INSURANCE guarantees continued protection from 
the time your merchandise becomes an accounts receivable 
until the time the account is paid. 


For further information about this and other aspects of London 
Guarantee’s “blanket coverage” Credit Insurance, phone or 
write our credit department. A London Guarantee Representa- 
tive will show you how credit insurance can safeguard your 


company. 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 


55 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN CREDIT INSURANCE 
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IKE all other victims of fire, I 
couldn’t believe it would hap- 
pen to me.” These words of 
Lloyd Winger, 
president of 
Winger Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, echo the 
feelings of all 
who suffer this 
catastrophe. “No 
one likes to think 
of himself as a 
statistic,” notes Mr. Winger, recount- 
ing his reactions to the fire that 
destroyed the company plant last 
winter. 

“When I realize how close we 
came to losing all our records, it 
makes my head swim. Had it not 
been for the Shaw-Walker Fire-File, 
we might now be out of business. At 
least we know that without our ac- 
counts receivable we would be in 
serious difficulty.” 


LLOYD WINGER 


The company lost all records in 
non-insulated files, but, “despite its 
location in the hottest spot, our Fire- 
File* desk fully protected ledger cards 
representing $175,000 in accounts re- 
ceivable, general ledger and journal,” 
reports the president of the company 
which fabricates custom-built equip- 
ment for industrial needs, steel and 
aluminum packing plant equipment. 


* Registered. 





ACCOUNTS RECEIV ABLE records housed in the Shaw-W alker 
Fire-File were “as clean and dry as before the fire,’ notes Mr. 
Winger, president of the Ottuma, lowa manufacturing company. 
More Fire-Files have been added since the plant fire. 


Statistics show 43 per cent of the 
businesses which suffer fire never re- 
open. With many records vital to con- 
tinued existence of a business, here 
is an important lesson. Mr. Winger 
heartily recommends publication of 
photos showing the clean, dry ap- 
pearance after the fire of the receiv- 
able records that were housed in 
their Shaw-Walker Fire-File, and the 


charred remains of the records in the 


- non-insulated files, “so that other 


businessmen can see what happens to 
records during a fire.” 


“When we purchased the Fire- 
File,” writes Mr. Winger, “little did 
we realize that it would become our 
most valuable piece of equipment. 
To us it was just another steel file in 
which to house our accounts receiv- 
able and related records. 


Relief “Indescribable’”’ 


“Unless you have been in my posi- 
tion you cannot know the indescrib- 
able relief of pulling your Fire-File 
from the debris, opening it, and then 
thanking the Almighty that you’re 
still in business.” 


The firm resumed business the day 
after the fire, knowing the exact 
financial status, because it had Fire- 
File accounts receivable, general 
ledger and other accounting records. 
Job and cost records and other rec- 
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Fire-File Saves Records of $175,000 


In Receivables As Flames 


Raze Plant 





WORTHLESS ASHES—Job and cost records and other records 
which the Winger Manufacturing Company had entrusted to 
non-insulated files turned to worthless ashes, proving that while 
steel files may not burn, their contents may. 





housed in non-insulated files 
had turned to worthless ashes. 

A mistake many businesses make, 
while providing vault protection 
for the records at night, is to 
overlook protection for those same 
records when they are out of the 
vault during the day when most fires 
(55 per cent) occur. What happens 
during a daytime fire? Human nature 
being what it is, employees seek per- 
sonal safety, leaving behind records 
exposed to flames and doomed to de- 
struction. Shaw-Walker point-of-use 
fire-insulated equipment provides 24- 
hour fire protection. 


ords 


A Safe with Drawers 


The Shaw-Walker company now 
makes fireproof equipment in 46 
models: desks, Fire-File cabinets and 
posting trays, to provide time-saving 
point-of-use fire protection for rec- 
ords of every size. A Fire-File is 
actually a safe with drawers instead 
of doors and offers twice as much 
usable space as a door-safe of equal 
size. Each drawer is an individual 
safe with  steel-walled _ steel-rein- 


forced fire insulation on all six sides. 
Drawer fronts are of interlocking 
construction like a safe. Shaw-Walker 
Fire-Files bear the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories, Shaw-Walker Certified Pro- 
tection and S.M.N.A. labels. Besides 


fire protection, this 


the 24-hour 





. 


wv fo 








point-of-use equipment eliminates the 
need for carrying records to and 


’ from safe or vault. 


Too many businesses fire-protect 
accounting’ records only. Actually 
they should fire-protect every record 
that’s needed after the fire, it was 
pointed out. Such records include in- 
ventory control, customer card lists, 
payroll, current work reports, con- 
tracts, insurance papers, unshipped 
orders, bills of lading and other 
records, the loss of which would 
make it difficult to continue in busi- 
ness. 


Offset Equipment 
Saves Time, Cost 


ECAUSE of the contributions of 
reproduction equipment to cost- 
reduction and time-saving in modern 
office operations, CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT is giving addi- 
tional attention to this field of equip- 
ment. 


Responsibility for profit vol- 
ume demands that the company 
official concerned acquaint him- 
self with the entire field of re- 
production equipment applica- 
tions and determine from a study 
of output, quality and costs, the 
advantage to his owri company 
based on its volume of work. 
Initial equipment cost alone is 
not a decisive factor. 


In a previous issue, stencil-type 
reproduction units (e.g., A. B. Dick 
Co. Mimeograph and Azograph, 
Gestetner) and fluid- or direct-type 
units (DITTO, Wolber,. Heyer, Copy- 
Craft, ORMIG) were described. In this 
issue CFM turns to offset equipment 
and describes the features of various 
models of offset equipment which 
embody the latest advances. 


Most Versatile 


Of all reproduction equipment, off- 
set equipment is called the most 
versatile. It is both a printing and a 
duplicating device. It is used for 
high-speed reproduction of a wide 
variety of printed matter, in black- 
and-white or multicolor. Primarily 
designed for long runs, it closely ap- 
proximates commercial print shop 
quality. 

Various sizes of stock can be run, 
as well as all grades, weights and 
types of paper and card _ stock, 
making it possible to reproduce pam- 
phlets, reports, advertising literature 





Me 


FIRE-FILE Accounting machine desk of 
Shaw-Walker combines the protection of 
a vault with the convenience of portable 
ledger trays. Pull-Up trays bring the work 
714%” closer to the operator, speed re- 
moval and return of accounts. A single 
desk handles up to 3,000 accounts. Trays 
are locked to the platform, cannot spill. 


and forms in quantity and quality. 
Any color of ink desired is printed. 
Copy can be reduced or enlarged. 
Faithful reproduction of halftones or 
line cuts is obtainable. Speed per 
hour may range up to 9,000 copies, 
depending on various factors (see 
individual-make descriptions follow- 


ing). 


Tue Process: The offset process is 
lithographic in principle. The duplicator 
applies the ink to the receptive images 
on the master. The duplicating ink applied 
to the master image is transferred to a 
rubber blanket, thence to the duplicated 
sheets. The copy to be printed may be 
(a) photographed and a plate produced 
from the negative, or (b) writing is 
directly onto the plate with typewriter 
ribbon or pen. Photographs, wash drawings, 
and any material that demands a “screen” 
are produced from photographic masters. 
The masters may be made within the 
organization by any one of several pro- 
cesses, some of which are listed at the 
end of this article. 

Ditto Orrset Dupiicator: A complete- 
ly automatic unit enabling business offices 
to produce high quality black-on-white 
work, from simple memos to complex 
system forms, and including line drawings 
and halftones. Copy preparation is simple. 
The offset paper mat is prepared in a 
standard typewriter, or with lithographic 
pencil or pen. Next, the finished mat is 
snapped onto the machine and copies are 
run. Metal mats for longer runs are avail- 
able. Production speed is from 4,500 to 
8,000 impressions an hour. Unit measures 
only 26” wide and 32” long. 

A. B. Dick Company Orrset Dupticator 
Mope- 350 features simplicity of operation. 
It doés multicolor work as well as black- 
and-white; letterheads, bulletins, advertis- 
ing literature, quality copies of linework 
or halftones. Self-adjusting cylinders en 
able . switching from the lightest pape’ 
master to a metal plate, or from 12-Ib. 
paper to bristol stock, without adjusting 
cylinder or roller pressures. Aquamatic 
control, which governs the balance between 
ink and fountain solution, eliminates the 
necessity for operator skill. 

AppressocraAPH MUuLTIGRAPH COoRPORA- 
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TION Mopet 1250 Multilith Process Dupli- 
cator is a simplifed office adaptation of 
commercial offset lithography. The Multi- 
lith process is based on the principle that 
the moisture and ink used in the dupli- 
cator do not mix. 

Using Multilith masters, complete busi- 
ness records and forms, as well as pictorial 
advertising and promotional material in 
one or more colors can be produced, on 
the 1250. New refinements that speed up 
systems and general duplicating include 
automatic cleaning and automatic control 
of moistening of the master. Automatic 
paper feed takes paper sizes to 11x14”, 
of various weights. Unit has variable speed 
control. Floor space overall is 2544”x60%”. 

There are six other models in the A-M 
line. The Model 80 is said to be particular- 
ly advantageous for small and medium- 
size businesses and for departmental use. 

Davipson Corporation Dvat-Litu: 
Both an offset and letterpress printing 
machine. Changeover from one type to the 
other can be made in approximately 10 
minutes, the manufacturer says. The Dual- 
Lith is used for production of black-and- 
white or multicolor work, for line and 
halftone reproduction, for short or long 
runs, It can print and emboss simultaneous- 
ly. An extra plate segment enables simul- 
taneous two-sided printing, doubling pro- 
duction. The unit prints from all types of 
offset plates as well as from curved electro- 
types and rubber plates. Dual-Lith speeds 
range from 2,500 to 6,000 impressions an 
hour, depending on machine model and 
other factors. 

The Model 242, popular with many offices 
because it is advantageous for shortrun 
as well as longrun reproduction, handles 
sheets up to 10’x14”. A special attach- 
ment on certain models enables numbering 
or imprinting using standard linotype 
slugs. 


Offset Plates 


Offset plates today are made of a 
number of materials, such as zinc, 
aluminum, paper and plastic. Runs 
up to 20,000 copies a plate are ob- 
tainable, depending on type and 
quality of the master. Plates are re- 
usable. Plates may be produced with- 
in the organization or ready-prepared 
plates may be obtained. 

Companies offering offset plate- 
making equipment for internal pro- 
duction of plates include: Recordak 
Corporation (sub. of Eastman Kodak 
Co.) Verifax V-Kote process; The 
Haloid Co. Xerography process; 
Robertson Dial-A-Plate Printer; and 
Times Facsimile Corp.’s Stenafax. 
Ready-to-use types available include 
Remington Rand’s direct-image Plas- 
tiplates and Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co.’s 3-M photo offset 
plates. 

Credit and Financial Management 
will be glad to contact any of the 
manufacturers mentioned for their 
literature for you. Address your inquiry 


to us at 229 Fourth Avenue, New York 
3, Ka ® 





ON THE 
Personal Side 


FRANK M. JoHNSON has been ap- 
pointed treasurer and office manager, 
Magnolia Seed, Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company, Dallas. He also 
has become a member of the board. 
Educated at Dallas College of South- 
ern Methodist University, he went 
with the seed company as credit man- 
ager in 1948 and has handled diverse 
phases of the business, from buying 
to finance. He was secretary-treasurer 
prior to his recent appointment. 


HIpEsHI FUCHINO, assistant credit 
manager since 1949, has been pro- 
moted to credit manager, Honolulu 
Gas Company, Ltd., in Hawaii. Native 
Honoluluan, Mr. Fuchino attended 
Honolulu Business College and 
studied advance credits and collec- 
tions at the University of Hawaii. He 
is a past director of the Hawaii Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 


Vincent G. McDonacu has ad- 
vanced to secretary and treasurer, 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, from secretary and controller. 
A certified public accountant, he had 
been associated with public account- 


WESLEY DE SELLEM F. M. JOHNSON 


LOUIS F. GABRIEL Vv. G. MCDONAGH 


ants and had been controller of The 
Trane Company and Gar Wood In- 
dustries before going with Bruning as 
controller in 1953. 


Husert S. SHEARIN has_ been 
named vice president and secretary, 
Manual Arts Furniture Company, 
Cincinnati. At the same time ELLs- 
WORTH R. LOEWENSTINE, formerly 
credit manager, has been appointed 
treasurer of the company. Prior to 
joining the company five years ago, 
Mr. Loewenstine had been with Amer- 
ican Waterproofing Company and J. 
H. Day Company, both of Cincinnati. 


H. S. SHEARIN E. R. LOEWENSTINE 

C. L. Frencu has been appointed 
credit manager, The Western Union 
Telegraph Company, New York City, 
to succeed the late George B. Haney. 
Mr. French’s first employment with 
the company was as messenger in 
Bridgeport, Conn., in 1916. He ad- 
vanced through the ranks to become 
assistant administrative manager of 
the metropolitan division, position he 
held at the time of his new appoint- 
ment. if 


C. E. Doucias has been appointed 
controller of White Diesel Engine di- 
vision, White Motor Company, at 
Springfield, Ohio. He formerly was 
assistant to the vice president-finance 
of White Motor, Cleveland. A Gov- 
ernment economist before joining 
the White organization, Mr. Douglas 
holds the B.S. degree of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy, B.A. of 
Colgate University, and M.S. of Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 
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C. E, DOUGLAS C. L. FRENCH 

LesTER E. JONEs, secretary of The 
Hausman Steel Company, Toledo, has 
additionally been named treasurer. 
Mr. Jones joined the company in 
1926 as bookkeeper when it was the 
Building Products Company. In 1929 
the name was changed and he was 
appointed secretary of the company. 
He also has the responsibilities of 
credit, office and traffic manager. He 
attended Southern Illinois Normal 
University and Gem City Business 
College and began his business career 
as a clerk in 1918. 


Louts F. GABRIEL has been named 
a vice president of The Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia. With 
the bank since 1924, advancing to 
assistant cashier in 1945 and to as- 
sistant vice president in 1953, Mr. 
Gabriel has specialized in credit and 
business development. He is a mem- 
ber of Robert Morris Associates. 


Wes ey H. De SELLEM has become 
treasurer, W. J. Voit Rubber Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles. A certified 
public accountant, Mr. De Sellem was 
formerly vice president and treasurer, 
Pacific Tire & Rubber Company, 
Oakland. 


Rosert L. Gray has been elected 
vice president of Prudential Steam- 
ship Corporation, New York. Mr. 
Gray, who retains the duties of con- 
troller, previously was assistant audi- 
tor of Alcoa Steamship Corporation. 


Warren R. Etsey has been named 
vice president of purchases, stores 
and insurance, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 











Modernizing the Office 


New Equipment to Speed Production and Reduce Costs 


Three-in-One Microfilmer 





328 A three-in-one Microfilm cam- 
era, reader and fully auto-focus en- 
larger, the MICROMAT, manufactured 
by Durst of Bolonzo, Italy, is said to 
be the first of such all-inclusive pre- 
cision microfilming instruments to be 
offered in this country. A 50-mm. 
Schneider F:4.0 Componon lens not 
only photographs the image sharply, 
but produces an extremely sharp en- 
largement. Film cassette holds 30 ft. 
of 35-mm film. As the film is trans- 
ferred into position and exposed, it 
automatically counts the number of 
micro photos taken. Hanimex 
(U.S.A.) Inc. is domestic distributor. 


New Adding Machine Line 


329 Completely replacing the for- 
mer line of hand-operated adding 
machines, the “Thriftline” of Bur- 
ROUGHS CORPORATION _ introduces 
many different models and colors, 
and embodies several new outstand- 





ing advantages. The “short cut key- 
board” permits depression of several 
keys simultaneously, thus indexing 
entire amounts at a time. Deposit 
slips and other narrow forms may be 
directly inserted for listing and total- 
ing, reducing to one operation the 
usual steps of entering figures by 
hand, then listing and totaling by 
machine. No spacing operation is re- 
quired as the machine prints totals 
immediately following the last item. 


File Top Drawer Locks 


330 This streamlined four-drawer 
letter file of GENERAL INDUSTRIAL 
ComPany iegheres a locking top 
sem drawer, to keep 
private papers so 
or to protect 
valuables. Of 
héavy-gauge fur- 
niture steel, elec- 
trically welded 
for utmost rigid- 
ity, it has non- 
sag, non-suspen- 
sion drawers 
which glide si- 
lently on _ ball 
bearings. Drawer 
alls ia label holders are bright ac- 
cents. File unit comes in silver gray 
and mist green baked enamel fin- 
ishes. Overall size: 15” wide x 52” 
high x 18” deep. Special introductory 
price offer to readers mentioning 


CFM. 





“C"-Label Ledger File 


331 New Hercules insulated file 
series of MEILINK STEEL SAFE Com- 
PANY not only offers versatile point- 
of-use filing, but full protection is 
assured by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories Class C label. File series com- 
prises six models in five different 
sizes for ledgers, legal papers, letters 
or checks, with one, two and three 
drawers. All units are standard case 
depth of 3014”, with 26” filing depth. 
Complete line of cross trays is avail- 
able, and special or odd sizes can be 
ordered. Choice of finishes, with or 








without matching pedestal or caster 
bases. Pedestal bases obtainable in 
special heights. 


Remote Control Dictating 


332 Because all operating controls 
are transferred from the dictation 
unit to the new Unimatic microphone, 
the COMMANDER electronic dictating 
machine of Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Company permits the execu- 
tive to clear his desktop of any 
dictation equipment except the micro- 
phone. Simply by pressing a three- 
position button on the microphone 
he can dictate, reverse to review, 
listen, and even “erase” unwanted 
words. A button marks off letter 
length. The Commander also may be 
used at meetings and conferences. 
Other features: Erase-O-Matic re- 
cording belt which can be used re- 
peatedly, Visualite indicators, foot 
control for dictation machine, and 
recessed carrying handle. 
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WHIP THE PAPERWORK 
(Concluded from page 21) 


totals are posted to the general con- 
trol card, One entry is made in the 
cash receipts original entry ledger 
for each deposit. This is supported by 
the file of paid invoices and remit- 
tance advices. Thus the tracing of a 
sale through accounts receivable is 
possible. 

This system has immeasurably 
speeded up the posting of debits from 
sales, as no writing or listing is neces- 
sary. The recording of deposits has 
been speeded up to the point where 
it no longer poses a problem. By 
utilizing copies of the invoice, much 
more information is available in the 
tubs than formerly was available in 





PERSONNEL MART 


Wanted—Credit and Office Manager 


IF YOU ARE EXPERIENCED in handling 
credits and collections, with some ac- 
counting background and office man- 
agement and are seeking advance- 
ment, write us in care of “Credit and 
Financial Management,” giving edu- 
cation, business experience and per- 
sonal status. The position requires 
initiative and integrity. A national 
wholesale paper company in New 
York City. Box CFM 433. 


Opening for Young Man 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY in credit 
department of large New Jersey tex- 
tile firm for young man with college 
education or equivalent credit or ac- 
counting experience. Right salary to 
the right man. Mail full details, in- 
cluding snapshot, to Box CFM #435. 


14 Years in Credit Management 


Crepir MANAGER with 14 years of 
credit management and collection ex- 
perience. Financial statistics and 
analytical reports to general manage- 
ment. University graduate, business 
administration major. 39 years old, 
now living in Massachusetts, but will- 
ing to relocate. Would consider posi- 
tion as assistant to credit executive. 
Available immediately. Box CFM 
436. 


Experienced, Available 
EXPERIENCED in all phases of credit 
and collection. Accounting and office 
management background. Seek per- 
manent connection with opportunity. 
Now employed. Box CFM #437. 
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the subledgers. Customers calling for 
an explanation of the balance can be 
told not only the balance but every 
detail making up the charges, mate- 
rial, prices, exténsions, purchase or- 
der number, and so forth. 

We have found it takes slightly 
more time to send out monthly state- 
ments and to make the monthly aged 
trial balance of the open accounts. 
However, the benefits far outweigh 
the disadvantages. The currency of 
the records alone makes it worth- 
while. As the cornpany grows, the sys- 
tem can more easily be expanded than 
the former ledger. We believe the 
system will continue to be practical 
even should the number of accounts 
increase tenfold or more. We also 
have found that the system is less 
open to error in posting and in all 
phases of accounts receivable ac- 
counting. 

¢ 
4 
Tape As Bank Deposit Slip 

For the deposit, the adding ma- 
chine plays another role. From the 
paid invoice copies pulled from the 
tubs, the following totals are run on: 
gross amount of collection, discount, 
and net amount of check. A separate 
tally of the checks is run on carbon- 
ized adding machine tape, and com- 
pared to the total of the checks as run 
from the paid invoices. The original 
copy of this tape is used as the de- 
posit ticket to the bank, eliminating 
listing of the checks. A deposit of 
200 items can be started in the morn- 
ing after receipt of the mail, and be 
tallied, balanced, posted and ready 
for deposit in the bank by noon, with 
greater accuracy than afforded by the 
former system. 

Controls are easily maintained. If 
the number of accounts becomes ex- 
cessive, the opportunity to move into 
cycle billing should be easy. Partial 
payments, journal entries, cash dis- 
bursement debits, and so on, repre- 
sent such a small portion of the trans- 
actions that they present no difficulty. 
We have found it best to write a 
memo or pull the invoices in question 
as a separate handling, at the same 
time the entry is made in the appro- 
priate book of original entry. 

The simple ledger notations of pay- 
ments form as satisfactory a basis 
for creditman’s opinion of the paying 
ability of an account as did the for- 
mally posted ledger card. 

As in the case of any tub system, a 
strict control of persons permitted 





access to the tubs must be maintained, 
to prevent unauthorized removal of 
documents. 

To summarize, with our three basic 
changes we have seen the company 
more than double its item count 
transactions and actually increase the 
accuracy and currency of the records 
and files, without addition of per- 
sonnel. Capital investment was so 
small it did net have any effect on 
our cash flow projections. 


New Electronic Brain Works 
Wide Clerical Operation Range 


Newest contribution toward the 
all-electronic office, the “Datamatic 
1000” has made its bow. Designed 
for high volume data flow, the sys- 
tem, outgrowth of Raytheon’s war- 
time RAYDAC, is capable of han- 
dling a wide range of clerical 
operations, from accounting and bill- 
ing to sales analysis, inventory and 
production control, states the manu- 
facturer, DATAmatic Corporation of 
Newton Highlands, Mase., a jointly 
owned venture of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. and Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co. One reel of 
3 in. wide tape, with 31 reading 
channels, can store 37,200,000 deci- 
mal digits of information, equivalent 
of 465,000 punched cards. 
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(guides to lmproved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


A PRIMER TO THE AUTOMATIC OF- 

FICE, by William Eustis, Gilbert 
Dresser, Franklin Wyman, Jr., and 
William Alden, is a work of Dresser 
Engineering, Inc. The book has been 
published by Automation Manage- 
ment, Inc., Westboro, Mass. Factory 
and office automation are illustrated 
by diagrams. $7.50. 


THE GENERAL RECOGNITION OF Ac- 

COUNTANCY AS A PROFESSION—By 
Arthur B. Tourtellot, partner, Earl 
Newsom & Company. In this 46-page 
booklet the public relations counsel 
to the AIA reviews problems facing 
the profession, sets forth recommen- 
dations for future action. Generic ter- 
minology, development of standards, 
public service projects are discussed. 
American Institute of Accountants, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Free. 


BaNK TaLK—The Why and How of 

Selling Bank Services, 27-page 
guide for every bank employee, 
whether or not contacts are directly 
with public. Examples of how to han- 
dle telephone calls and general sales 
strategy. Available from Koster, 
Dana & Barrell, Inc., 30 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. Single copy $1; 


quantity discount. 


HANDBOOK ON REPRODUCING AND 

DUPLICATING PROCESSES, prepared 
by administrative office, Department 
of the Navy, as a guide to the differ- 
ent types, including automatic type- 
writer, hectograph, stencil, offset and 
photographic duplicating processes. 
Write Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 30¢ a copy. 


EQuipMENT TRUST FLEET LEASE 

PLAN, reprint of bulletin used by 
several companies to introduce the 
plan to their sales organizations. II- 
lustrates calculation of Runzheimer 
mileage allowances for each territory. 
For free copy, write Lee Fleet Man- 
agement, Inc., 1621 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write direct- 
ly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


547—The 24-page “Idea Booklet” of 
Elbe File & Binder Co., Inc., discusses 
loose leaf planning and sales presenta- 
tions, includes binder selector guide 
and helpful charts on hole punching, 
paper selection. Write on company 
letterhead. 
7 
548—“Basic Steps Toward Automa- 
tion of Business Systems” is a new 
12-page brochure of Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., which explains how ADP 
(automated data processing) works; 
includes flow chart. Free. 
v 

549—“Recordak Bookkeeping Sys- 
tems for Banks,” a new 12-page illus- 
trated booklet, describes advantages 
of two systems in which microfilming 
is an integral part: the Recordak 
Single Posting system and Post-to- 
Check bookkeeping. Write us for 


copy. 
v 


550—“Gaylords’ Bookcraft,” a 32- 
page manual of Gaylord Bros., de- 
scribes and illustrates many success- 
ful methods to prolong the life of 
books. Periodical and pamphlet care 
is included. 
551—“Pre-case history” cites reasons 
why a famous mail order and retail 
sales distributor will invest $83,000 
a year for a Remington Rand Univac 
File-Computer. Ask for illustrated 
brochure TM-1011. 

v 


552—To help executives maintain 
basic personal records, “This Is My 
Life” has 264 pages of specially de- 
signed forms -overing 98 subjects 
(e.g., occupational record, stocks, 
periodic payments). Published by 
Personal Guidance Publishing Corpo- 
ration. Brochure on request. 

v 
553—Speed-Master automatic Load 
Control, which permits faster and 
easier stacking of sheets into collating 
bins, is subject of illustrated brochure 
of Thomas Collators Inc. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OFFIcE WorK AND AUTOMATION— 
By Howard S. Levin. $4.50. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


e With management in a transition 
and striving to keep pace with the 
rising tempo, size and complexity of 
modern day business activity, this 
book suggests new tools and methods 
to aid executives in the job of manag- 
ing. It is directed to the decision- 
maker, in administrative operations 
vital to efficient and economical office 
management, in applying new tech- 
niques and utilizing maximum execu- 
tive skills. 


OTHERS REVIEWED 
AND RECOMMENDED 


How To Market Your PRopuct 
SuccEssFULLY — By Walter Guild. 
$5.35. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Written 
by an advertising executive who plan- 
ned and supervised many marketing 
campaigas, this book contains prac- 
tical marketing techniques based on 
experience, and covers such areas as 
product analysis and locating cus- 
tomers. 


TEsTED TECHNIQUBS OF PERSONNEL SELEC- 
tTION—By Robert N. McMurry, Ph.D. and 
staff of the management consultant firm, 
McMurry, Hamstra & Company. Editor-in- 


chief, Ruth D. Shaeffer. Approximately 


456 pages. Price $20. Looseleaf. The Dart- 
nell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

When personnel selection errors at the 
executive level can cost companies up to 
$20,000 an error, as pointed out in the 
preface, special significance attaches to 
the authors’ approach: “match the appli- 
cant as a whole person with a specific job 
as a whole, 

In the 12 sections, replete with samples 
of tests and forms, the authors provide a 
step-by-step program hewn out of 15 years 
of the consultants’ service to industry and 
business. 

McMurry, Hamstra & Company in recent 
years has presented two-day clinics con- 
ducted by The Dartnell Corporation in 
major cities. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 
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Important to All 
Credit Executives! 












Now is the time to “WATCH YOUR STEP” on Credits 





The year just ahead may prove to be one of the most important years in business his- 
tory . . . sales-wise and credit-wise. Every Credit Executive will find there is greater 
need today for flexible planning . . . greater need for alertness. Now, as never before, 


you need to have the NEW 


CREDIT MANUAL 


of Commercial Laws 


The 1957 CREDIT MANUAL gives you the answers to all the problems of handling 
credits in this period when: 





. competition is tightening 
- profit margins are narrowing 

- business failures are on the rise 

- marginal accounts are of increasing importance. 


No other single volume tells you so much of what you need to know about Contracts, 
Sales, Cancellations, Collections. You get finger-tip guidance on all the numerous 
laws, rulings and regulations that affect credits from the time you receive an order to 
the day you collect the account. 














The Manual saves hours of your time; saves hundreds of dollars for your firm; guards 


you against loss or a costly mis-step in handling credits. 





Special Pre-Publication Offer 


The special pre-publication price to members of the N.A.C.M. is $7.85—a savings of $2.15. (Regular 
price $10.00). Only a limited number of copies will be printed, so send in your reservation order today 
and take advantage of this special offer. Ready for distribution in November. 


National Association of Credit Men 


Publications Department 229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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and romance of 30 islands of 

Florida’s vacation land at its 
best, framed in palm trees and knit- 
ted together by a skeix of flower- 
banked waterways. That’s the entic- 
ing setting for the 61st annual Credit 
Congress, May 12th through the 16th, 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


Twenty of the 378 hotels have been 
contracted for the convention, as- 
suring ample quarters for the 2500 
or more of expected delegates and 
families. And the all-year residents 
say that mid-May is one of the most 
attractive periods, with the tempera- 
tures in the mild 70s and 80s, fishing 
exceptionally good (Maytime is tar- 
pon time!), and restaurants, golf 
courses and beaches spared the 
crowding of the winter and summer 
tourist seasons. 


M IAMI BEACH! All the magic 


With the Hotel Fontainebleau en- 
gaged for convention headquarters, the 
many committees for the program of 
the general sessions, the 35 Industry 
Group meetings, entertainment in 
general and for the wives and families 
of delegates, all have gone into action. 


Besides all the attractions of the 
convention itself, always known na- 
tionwide for the high caliber of 
speakers at plenary meetings, for the 
18-carat value of working informa- 
tion exchanged in the Industry 
Groups, and for top-grade entertain- 
ment programs, Miami Beach adds in 
complement the unexcelled back- 
ground lures of a holiday paradise. 


Miami Beach, a New City 


First there is the vigor of a new 
city. Not until late in the last century 
was the initial permanent settlement 
made on the islands. The city itself 
was not founded until 1915, its first 
hotels were begun in 1920, and the 
wave of construction got underway 
in the mid-1930s. Sixty of the 378 
hotels were built after World War II. 
Now, with 
buildings, Miarni Beach has accom- 
modations for 100,000 visitors. The 
permanent population is 51,000. 





its 2,200 apartment - 


Magic and Romance of Miami Beach Calling 
All Credit Executives to Congress May 12-16 


YOU TAKE YOUR CHOICE—ocean or pool swimming or chair-sunning, at Miami 
Beach, where delegates will gather come May 12th, for the NACM’s 61st annual 
Credit Congress. 


With the Atlantic to the east and 
the Everglades opposite, southeast- 
ern Florida’s rim of colithic lime- 
stone, and elevation of only 10 to 20 
feet, its rocky soil and lack of min- 
eral wealth frowned upon develop- 
ment until a railroad was pushed 
through to Miami in 1896. Mail was 
trudged southward the 60 miles from 
Miami on the backs of men who 
walked barefoot over the beach 
sands, and rowboated across river 
inlets. A mere picnic ground across 
Biscayne Bay until Henry M. Flagler 
pioneered the two first hotels, Miami 
Beach had consisted chiefly of the 
farm of John S. Collins, who raised 
winter garden vegetables and tropical 
fruit such as avacados and mangoes, 
and of course citrus. 


Three-Mile Bridge to Mainland 


1912 saw victory for Collins and 
the picnickers in their agitation for 
a three-mile bridge across the bay— 
Collins for transportation for his 
farm products, the picnickers for 
something faster than sailboats. But 
Collins soon sold his fields to be cut 
up into building lots, and dredges 
began filling in the tidal areas. Hence 
today’s webwork of canals and water- 
ways, with sports cruisers docked in 
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front of many of the residences fac- 
ing the canals. / 

Laid out from the beginning as a 
resort city, Miami Beach is replete 
with parks (eight public beach 
parks) and playgrounds. Two 18- 
hole golf courses for visitors are op- 
erated by the city, without green fees. 
Oceanfront hotels have seaside pools 
for their guests. 


There’s Much for All 


A score of night clubs, Interna- 
tional League baseball, boat trips 
over the winding waterways offer 
divertissement at Miami Beach. Buses 
run to mainland attractions—Ever- 
glades National Park, Fairchild Trop- 
ical Garden, and commercial lures 
such as the Parrot, Monkey and Or- 
chid jungles, the Seaquarium and the 
Indian villages. 


There’s much for all outside the 
convention hall. In it, however, will 
be what is traditionally the main at- 
traction of NACM conventions—a 
concentration and interchange of the 
latest authoritative ideas for opera- 
tion in preparation for a year of 
heightened competition that will chal- 
lenge the best in every credit execu- 
tive. 








Aid Foreign Production, But Not at 





Expense of U.S. Workers: Heimann 


MERICA wants to contribute to 
improvement of foreign pro- 
duction, “but we cannot do so at the 
expense of the American wage-earn- 
er,’ Henry H. Heimann, executive 
vice president, National Association 
of Credit Men, told financial. execu- 
tives of Minnesota and North Da- 
kota and Winnipeg at the 40th North 
Central Conference, at Breezy Point 
Lodge, Brainerd, Minn., with the 
Minneapolis association as _ host. 

Mr. Heimann and Irwin Stumborg, 
NACM president and assistant treas- 
urer of Baldwin Piano Company, 
Cincinnati, addressed the dinner ses- 
sion which closed the three-day 
gathering. Mr. Stumborg spoke on 
association progress. 

Protection of the American labor 
market in foreign areas where labor 
costs are low is essential, Mr. Heimann 
said. “Many of the plants abroad are 
new; some have been built directly 
or indirectly with American aid. The 
foreign producers will overcome their 
lack of production ‘know-how’ as we 
continue to send them technical sup- 


Guest speakers included Charles 
M. Hanna, industrial consultant, 
Chicago, whose provocative subject 
was “Credit—The Conquest of Con- 
fusion”; Howard Mold, manager, 
sales personnel department, Minne- 
apolis Honeywell Regulator Co., dis- 
cussing “Effective Management Prac- 
tices for the Credit Executive”; Dr. 
Neal Bowman, National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York, on 
“Change or Challenge”; and L. F. 
Weygand, executive vice president 
and sales director, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, on “What 
the Sales Department Expects from 
the Credit Department.” 


Two Panel Discussions 


Panel discussions highlighted the 
Saturday sessions. 

“Credit Executives’ Opportunities 
through Customer Relations” were 
presented by William M. Edens, vice 
president, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; 
V. A. Bingham, credit manager, Mac- 
whyte Co., Kenosha, Wis.; Aline 
Hower, Hower Letter Improvement 
Service, St. Louis; and Arthur F. 
Gerecke, credit manager, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch Co., St. Louis. The 





moderator was F. G. Emrick, vice 
president and general manager, 
Range Oil Supply Co., Minneapolis. 

“Credit Approach to Our Chang- 
ing Economy” was the theme of the 
afternoon panelists: L. L. Smith, vice 
president, First National Bank of St. 
Paul; C. N. Boyd, credit manager. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth; 
J. E. Kurowski, credit manager, 
Standard Oil Co., Fargo, and the 
moderator, John E. Ledbetter, sec- 
retary, Northrup King & Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Credit clinics were held Friday 


afternoon. 


Gordon McLean, Winnipeg, Speaks 


Official greetings from the Cana- 
dian Credit Men’s Trust Association, 
Ltd., were brought by national direc- 
tor Gordon J. McLean, who is dis- 
trict credit manager of Northern 
Electric Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Member units of the Council who 
participated in the Conference were 
the Duluth-Superior District Credit 
Association; Fargo-Moorhead, Great 
Grand Forks, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul associations, and the CCMTA. 

F. C. Livermore, executive council 
president and Conference chairman, 
is treasurer of Kaufman Knitting Co., 
Minneapolis. The vice president is 
H. C. Luick, assistant vice president, 
Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, and president of the Minne- 
apolis association. Rubert Lindholm, 
Conference secretary-treasurer, is sec- 
retary-manager of the Minneapolis 
unit. 

National director C. J.. Swalen, 
secretary-treasurer, Pako Corp., Min- 
neapolis, was chairman of the Fri- 
day general session. 


Coin New Insurance Words 
To “Sell” Public: Carson 


The public needs some fresh words 
and phrases with which to talk more 
understandingly about insurance, 
said Ellis H. Carson, president of 
National Surety Corporation and vice 
president of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Group, addressing the Maine 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

“Insurance needs to be continu- 
ally developing salesmen of superior 
abilities and unusual persistence,” he 
said. 
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Appointed ra Bench % 








Judge Dunlop 


A. H. Dunlop, Jacksonville, 
Appointed to Municipal Bench 


Secretary A. H. Dunlop of the 
NACM North Florida Unit, Jackson- 
ville, has been appointed municipal 
judge of Atlantic Beach, the Florida 
community of which he is a resident. 
The appointment was confirmed by 
the town council meeting. 

Mr. Dunlop has two sons, Thomas, 
a pilot in the U. S. Navy, and Angus, 
Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. Hull-Ryder. 


Marquis Eaton Elected by 
Institute of Accountants 


The new president of the American 
Institute of Accountants, Marquis G. 
Eaton, CPA, is a partner in Eaton & 
Huddle, San An- 
tonio. He suc- 
ceeds John H. 
Zebley, Jr., Phil- 
adelphia CPA, in 
the presidency. 

Mr. Eaton is 
past president of 
the Texas Soci- 
ety of Certified 
Public Account- 
ants—its San Antonio Chapter, the 
Southern States Accounting Confer- 
ence, and the Oklahoma City Chap- 
ter of the Oklahoma Society of CPAs. 

Following graduation from New 
York University’s school of com- 
merce, accounts and finance, he be- 
came a CPA in 1929, and before 
opening his own practice in San An- 
tonio was associated with L. E. 
Cahill & Company, Tulsa, and Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Company, 
Oklahoma City. 
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Chase Manhattan Secretary 


Mortimer J. Palmer 


Palmer Named Secretary of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 


[yg CRTIMER J. Palmer, vice pres- 
+ ident of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, who has been ap- 
pointed secretary to succeed the late 
Kenneth C. Bell, began his banking 
career at the age of 16. 

It was in 1918 that Mr. Palmer 
joined Merchants National Bank, 
which two years later merged with 
the Bank of Manhattan. He served as 
a clerk in various departments until 
1929, when he became secretary to 
J. Stewart Baker, the president. Mr. 
Baker three years later became chair- 
man and was named president of 
Chase Manhattan when Chase Na- 
tional and Manhattan merged in 
1955. 

Mr. Palmer in 1946 was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Bank of 
Manhattan and in 1949 was named 
secretary. At the time of the Chase- 
Manhattan merger he was elected a 
vice president. 

Mr. Palmer, who was-born and 
educated in Brooklyn, is a member 
of the American Society of Corporate 
Secretaries, Inc. 


Albert Hetherlin Retires 


Albert Hetherlin, with Superba 
Cravats Inc., Rochester, N. Y., for 
more than 29 years, on his retirement 
was credit manager. Mr. Hetherlin 
was president (1922-23) of the 
Rochester Credit and Financial Man- 
agement Association. 


200,000 Scientists in $5 Billion 
Mass Knowledge Production 


Mass production of _ scientific 
knowledge, with 200,000 professional 
scientists working full-time con- 
trasted with 9,000 in 1920, is the aim 
of the United States in a $5 billion 
annual campaign, Gwilym A. Price, 
chairman and president of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, said at 
the dedication of the corporation’s 
new research laboratories in Church 
Rough, suburb of Pittsburgh. 

“No nation has ever before made 
such an incredible investment in the 
scientific application of scientific 
knowledge to its industrial and mil- 
itary problems,” said the executive. 
This “revolution in scientific thought 
and method, by which the individual 
inventor is replaced by teams of 
scientists working together on com- 
plex problems,” is centered in the 
Pittsburgh area. 

The new Westinghouse center is 
one of 50 research laboratories op- 
erating within 30 miles of Pittsburgh. 
Ten per cent of its effort is on ap- 
plied research, 50 per cent on basic 
research (for new knowledge in fields 
directly related to Westinghouse 
business), and 40 per cent on funda- 
mental research (basic to the electric 
industry but on specific projects hav- 
ing little or nothing to do with West- 
inghouse. 


Steel Strike Called Factor 
In Business Confidence Rise 


The steel strike paradoxically actu- 
ally helped to bolster the confidence 
which most businessmen now hold in 
the future, says the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago in its “Business Con- 
ditions,” pointing to the record retail 
trade sales, the advanced spending 
for plant and equipment, and the in- 
terest rate rise under strong demand 
for long and short term loans. 

The steel strike’s part in the up- 
ward movement is traced to the fact 
that a substantial part of the large 
buildup of steel inventories in the 
first half of the year was wiped out 
by the cessation of work, yet few 
companies had to curtail output for 
lack of sufficient metal. 

To this the New York Federal 
adds that strengthening of demand 
in many lines, and increased costs 
from price and wage adjustments in 
steel and other industries, account 
largely for the more pronounced up- 
ward trend of wholesale and con- 


sumer prices in general since mid- 
year. 

And the Cleveland Federal’s econo- 
mist, citing the Government-estimated 
rise of $2.4 billions in “proprietors’ 
equities” in farming assets, points to 
the rising land values despite the 
lowered farm income. He attributes 
the land value increase in part to the 
general belief that farm real estate is 
a desirable long-term investment, in 
part to the demand from farmers to 
increase their holdings and so en- 
large operations to sustain income. 
There was also a gain in farm ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles holdings 
over the annual depreciation. 


Doubts Stable Price Index 
Shows Sound Money Policy 


A rising or falling price index may 
better reflect or do more for eco- 
nomic harmony than a stable index, 
says Walter E. Spahr, executive vice 
president, Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy. 

Declaring that “we are living again 
with some of the obsessions of the 
1920s,” the economist declares that 
further depreciation in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is generally 
condemned by business and govern- 
ment officials “but none of them, 
including officials of insurance com- 
panies, seems to argue for falling 
prices to enhance the value of insur- 
ance policies and savings and to 
correct in part or entirety the losses 
suffered because of a depreciated 
dollar. 

“Neither political party has. shown 
any conviction that continuance of 
the prevailing unsound monetary 
system and policies is an invitation 
to ultimate disastrous consequences.” 


Links High Employment to 
U. S.-Spurred Cooperation 

So long as primary defense-con- 
tract suppliers and small business 
subcontractors continue their coop- 
eration under Government encour- 
agement, employment and prosperity 
will tend at least as high as they are 
now, according to James T. Duffy, 
Ir., president of Kellett Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Merchantville, N. J. 

Mr. Duffy said that Kellett’s re- 
search, development, engineering and 
experimental departments “probably 
could not be maintained at their pres- 
ent strength” if subcontracts for 
production parts, assemblies and 
spare parts were not available under 
competitive conditions. 
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J. W. Ely Heads Robert Morris; 
Chapman, Pike Vice Presidents 


J. Wallace Ely, executive vice pres- 
ident of Security Trust Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., is president of 

Robert Morris 
Associates for the 
1956-57 fiscal 
year. First vice 
president is Wil- 
liam R. Chap- 
man, vice presi- 
dent and director, 
Midland National 
Bank of Minne- 


apolis. The new 


W. R. CHAPMAN 


F. E. PIKE 


second vice president is Fred E. 
Pike, senior vice president of Walker 
Bank & Trust Company of Salt Lake 
City. The executives took office at the 
Fall Conference in San Francisco. 

Robert Morris Associates, with its 
2600 individual and 800 bank mem- 
bers in 23 chapters, is active in 
credit advancement in cooperation 
with the National Association of 
Credit Men, through the jointly 
adopted Statement of Principles. 

Mr. Ely was secretary of the Asso- 
ciates’ Rochester and Central New 
York Chapter (1942-43) and _ its 
president (1943-44). Active in Rob- 
ert Morris Associates since 1941, he 
served successively as a national di- 
rector, second and first vice president, 
and has headed several committees. 
Mr. Ely is a member of the Rochester 
Association of Credit Men and the 
Rochester Chapter, Institute of Bank- 
ing. 

Mr. Chapman, who was second 
vice president and director of the 
Associates, had been president of the 
Minnesota Chapter (1950-51), was 
president of the Minneapolis Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking 
(1938-39), and is a faculty member 
and lecturer, school of banking, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Pike has been a national direc- 
tor of Associates, chairman of the 
committee on credit ethics and prac- 
tices, and president of the Mountain 
States chapter. Graduate of the 


American Institute of Banking, he 
has served as president of the Salt 
Lake Chapter, and lectures at the 
University of Utah. He also com- 
pleted the course of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity graduate school of banking. 
He was president of the Intermoun- 
tain Association of Credit Men 


1941-42. 


Memphis Executive of Year 
Frank J. Romeo, of The First Na- 


tional Bank, has been named “Mem- 
phis Credit Executive of the Year.” 
A plaque and wrist watch were pre- 
sented him by the NACM Mid South 
Unit. 


Pittsburgh Member 50 Years 


William Meyer, of United Mercan- 
tile Company, Pittsburgh, is observ- 
ing his 50th year as a member of 
The Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. 


Financial Statement? 
Humph! Not From Him! 


How would you reply to the 
writer of this letter, received by 
the credit manager of an upstate 
New York supplier? 


Dear Sirs, 


Enclosed you will find blank State- 
ment of financial account. | never 
have filled out one of those statements 
and I can not see where it is necessary 
to fill them out. IF a man is honest 
and will pay what he owes, his word 
is as good as a dozen Statements. 

Following I will give you all the 
statement I have to give. I hope it 
will satisfy the questions in your 
mind. 

We own our home. We own some 
lots. We own our car. We own all of 
our Equipment. We have no outstand- 
ing debts. We have no Bank accounts. 
WE HAVE NO HIDDEN $$$$$$ 
STACKED AWAY. My business is 
MY OWN. With the LORD’S help I 
always pay my debts, AND INTEND 
TO CONTINUE to do all my future 
business under that policy. I never 
intend to cheat any man. 

I have tried to answer to the best 
of my ability any question that can 
possibly concern any business we 
may have to transact in buying 
materia's from your company. 
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18,736 Banks Now Clear 
Depositors’ Checks at Par 


Banks which clear all depositors’ 
checks at face value reached a rec. 
ord peak of 18,736 in the year ended 
June 30th. This was an increase of 
584 banks, or 3 per cent, over a year 
ago. Since 1943 Iowa, Nebraska and 
Wisconsin have enacted par clear- 
ance laws. A number of other states 
have gone par voluntarily. In 1942 
there were 29 non-par banking states. 
Today there are only 19. Here are the 
latest Federal Reserve figures: 


Ratio of Par Banks to Non-Par Banks 


Todav A Year Ag: 


192/95 181/96 
129/132 124/132 
207/48 187/48 
190/283 179/283 
922/2 909 /2 
599/2 601/2 
173/131 147/134 
279/405 278/408 
87/211 77/211 
545/58 541/60 
310/233 275/246 
63/115 65/112 
384/6 379/7 
156/82 147/85 
101/124 100/123 
344/96 332/97 
922/41 898/43 
498/1 485/1 
West Virginia 180/1 181/1 
U. S. (Total) 18,736/2,066 18,152/2,091 


“Includes branches and offices; all figures as of 
June 30th. 


State 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 


All except three states (Kansas, 
North Dakota and West Virginia) 
had more par banks than a year ago. 
Only the Dakotas show any rise in 
non-par banks. The Sioux Falls As- 
sociation is the first to report it will 
work for introduction of a par bill 
come January. As 1957 legislatures 
convene, similar efforts are expected 
to be made in other non-par states. 

Eventual success of the NACM 
Legislative Committee’s par clearance 
program lies in wider public educa- 
tion. (For information write: Legis- 
lative Dept., National Association of 
Credit Men, 229 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y.) 


Registering Welfare Funds 


Registration of all employee wel- 
fare funds held by banks and ‘trust 
companies in New York State is be- 
ing undertaken by the state banking 
department to comply with a law 
passed by the 1956 session of the 
legislature, which places such funds 
under state legislation, 
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Silas J. ‘Whitlock Dead at 91; 
Was NACM President (1917-18) 


Silas J. Whitlock, past president of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, died at a daughter’s home in 
Whittier, Calif., in his 92d year. 
From the beginning of his member- 
ship in 1899, he was active in many 
areas of organizational _ service, 
notably in the legislative and Fraud 
Prevention departments. 

Becoming first vice president of 
National at the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion in 1916, he went on to the pres- 
idency at the 1917 gathering in Kan- 
sas City. 

Mr. Whitlock for 45 years was 
Chicago manager of Belding Bros. 
Silk Co., retiring when it merged 
into Belding Heminway Company. 
From 1907 to 1910 he was president 
of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men. 

Born in Tweed, Ontario, son of a 
country minister, he served an ap- 
prenticeship in an Exeter general 
store and moved to Cleveland as a 
young man. 

He is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. S. J. R. Ensign, Whittier, Calif., 
and Mrs. James McGovern, Norwalk, 
Conn., and by his son, Harold P. 
Whitlock, of Oak Park, Ill. 


H. C. Bainbridge Was Head of 
New York Association 1920-22 


Henry C. Bainbridge, president 
and chairman of the board of Charles 
T. Bainbridge’s Sons, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., died at the age of 76. Mr. Bain- 
bridge was president of the New 
York Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment Association from 1920 to 1922. 
He had been with the company, 
founded by his grandfather, for more 
than 50 years. 


Death of Hugh F. B. Kerr 
Ends Long Credit Service 


The death of Hugh F. B. Kerr, 
credit manager of Bendix Radio, Di- 
vision of Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore, followed a. long 
period of service to credit organiza- 
tion. 

After seven years in bank duties, 
four of them as branch manager, Mr. 
Kerr was appointed credit and per- 
sonnel manager of R. W. Norris and 








Sons, Inc., automotive distributors. 
He. became Bendix Radio’s credit 
manager in 1948. 

An article by Mr. Kerr on solution 
of an unusual credit problem was a 
feature of the February 1954 issue of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 


Charles W. Dickhaut, Jr., Dies 
Charles W. Dickhaut, Jr., 62, for- 


mer president of the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Credit Men, died after 
long service to credit. He had been 
credit manager of Hyde Park Clothes, 
Inc., of Newport, Ky. 


Clayton Huff New Head of 
Advertising Agency Group 


Clayton Huff, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Agency 
Financial Management Group, New 
York, is assistant 
treasurer of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, 
Inc. He succeeds 
Fredric J. Beck- 
er, of Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, 
Inc., as head of 
the Group of 
financial _repre- 
sentatives of 51 advertising agencies. 
The Group is affiliated with the New 
York Credit & Financial Management 
Association. 

After earlier service with Compton 
Advertising, Inc., J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, and J. Sterling Getch- 
ell, Inc., Detroit, Mr. Huff became 
associated with BBD&O in 1952, and 
was named assistant treasurer last 
year. He holds degrees from Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration (1937) and De Pauw Uni- 
versity. He was a lieutenant in the 


Navy in World War II. 


CLAYTON HUFF 


Must Support Agency System, 
Black Tells Insurance Men 


Local independent insurance agents 
and agency-companies “must stand 
firm as partners in progress with a 
sincerity of purpose and an intense 
desire to preserve what we have,” if 
the “problems and challenges” that 
face the American agency system are 
to be solved, Kenneth E. Black, pres- 
ident, The Home Insurance Com- 
pany, told the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in convention. 

Mr. Black urged that the agents 
analyze their local merchandising 
techniques. 






Credit executives use grapho analysis to 
cut down credit losses, Charles Martin, 
District Credit Manager for International 


years. Mr. Mat moe umber omnes = 
executive, selects his help by analyz: 


ing 
handwriting. Free lesson, full details | sent with- 
out obligation. State your age on personal or company 
letterhead. All regis’ * SOF Nat 
IGAS, Inc., Dept. 6 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 





Houston, Texas 

November 8-9-10 

First Southern Division Credit Con- 
ference of the National Association 


of Credit Men 


£ 


Curcaco,. ILLINOIS 

November 18-21 

Annual Meeting American Petroleum 
Credit Association 


¢ 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
January 24-26, 1957 
Credit Management Workshop 


¢ 


PoRTLAND, OREGON 
March 20-21-22, 1957 
Annual Northwest Credit Conference 


¢ 


Miami BEAcH, FLORIDA 

May 12-16, 1957 

6lst Annual Credit Congress and 
Convention, National Association 


of Credit Men 


Outgrowing Business Cycle? 
Harvard Economist Says So 


Another champion of the theory 
that “the economy is outgrowing the 
business cycle” is Dr. Sumner Slich- 
ter, Lamont professor at Harvard, 
who predicts there will be no more 
depressions, that recessions will be 
milder and milder. Addressing the 
School of Banking at the University 
of Wisconsin, the Harvard economist 
cited the increase in number of in- 
dustries in our economy as well as 
the “built-in stabilizers” such as un- 
employment compensation and tax 
payments based upon income and 
profits. He noted also the long range 
investment plans of business and the 
strengthened banking system. There’s 
optimism for you! 


TUNA ae Phin ie 
Ghee 


STOP CREDIT LOSSES 


7 National Sta., Springfield, Mo 


J. B. SCHOENFELD W. S. IVES 


G. T. CAREY, JR. F. L. PLAYTER 


New Yorker Garners Company, 
Association, Zebra Honors 


Coincidental is his trio of achieve- 
ments this year, but the causal 
base, easily discernible, is hard work, 
in the example of 42-year old, 
Brooklyn-born John B. Schoenfeld. 
Recently elected presilent of the 
New York Credit & Financial 
Management Association, Mr. 
Schoenfeld last spring was elevated 
to vice president of Forstmann, Inc. 
(CFM April 1956). He also is 
secretary-treasurer and credit man- 
ager. He beg n with the company in 
1948 in the last-named post. 

At the Cincinnati Credit Congress, 
NACM, in May, Mr.Schoenfeld was 
presented the annual award of the 
Royal Order of Zebras, for outstand- 
ing services (CFM July). 


This Executive Is Dedicated 
To Banking and Credit Growth 
Having begun his banking career 
in 1931, William S. Ives, vice 
president of The Connecticut Bank 
and Trust Company, Hartford, may 
well point to a rich learning gained 
in periods of great flux. But educa- 
tion also includes graduation from 
the American Institute of Banking 
and the NACM Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
Dartmouth. Signaled for professional 
honors, he is president of the 
Hartford Association of Credit Men, 


vice president of Connecticut Valley 
Chapter, Robert Morris Associates, 
and treasurer Governmental Re- 
search Institute. 

Hartford, Mr. Ives’ birthplace, 
also has been his workplace. He was 
with Capitol National Bank & Trust 
Company and Phoenix State Bank 
& Trust Company before undertaking 
his present duties in 1954. 


Something About Memphis 
Keeps Sons from Roamin’ 

Memphis-born Fred L. Playter, 
recently elected president of the 
NACM Mid-South Unit, has been 
active in credit and collection work 
in the wholesale field for over 26 
years, the last 15 of them with 
Pidgeon - Thomas Iron Company, 
Memphis, of which he is credit 
manager. In addition to service to 
the Memphis credit association as 
officer and industry group meetings 
chairman, Mr. Playter has held a 
number of posts in the Memphis 
Herd, Royal Order of Zebras. He 
also is a member of Memphis 
Chapter, National Association of 
Cost Accountants. 


Consumer Banking, Boys’ Fund 
Are Interests of Carolinian 


Twice interrupted for military 
service, in World War II as major 
in the Infantry and in the Korean 
war as major in the Engineers, 
the career that began in 1934 for 
George T. Carey, Jr., has busily 


One machine can do the 
work of 50 ordinary men, 
but no machine can do the 
work of one extraordinary 
man. 

—Australian 
Manufacturer 
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Executives in the News 


been resumed. Newly elected presi- 
dent of NACM Carolinas Unit, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Carey is 
assistant vice president of Commer- 
cial National Bank, formerly in 
charge of the credit department, now 
managing the time credit depart- 
ment which he organized. 

“A Collection Manual for the 
Consumer Banker” is title of his 
thesis recently completed at the 
school of consumer banking, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Mr. Carey is 
treasurer of the Boy’s Work Fund 
for the Queen City Optimist Club. 
He is also active in other areas of 
community interest and advance- 
ment. 


Atlanta Newspaper Executive 
Descendant of Pioneer Mayor 


Modestly self-styled “old line senior 
credit executive,” James Lester Moore, 
newly named president of the Georgia 
Association of 
Credit Manage- 
ment, Inc., is one 
of only two men 
to have been 
president of both 
retail and whole- 
sale credit associ- 
ations in Atlanta. 
For 20 years he 
has been active 
in professional and company em- 
ployee associations; is a director of 
Advertising Media Credit Executives 
Association International, member 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
advisory committee; holds B.C.S. and 
LL.B. degrees. 

Great-grandson of John Floyd 
Mims, pioneer settler and mayor of 
Atlanta, Mr. Moore began as clerk in 
1919, now is credit manager of At- 
lanta Newspapers, Inc., owners of At- 
lanta Constitution, Journal, and Sta- 


tions WSB, WSB-TV. 


J. L. MOORE 
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THIS INGENIOUS ‘““MEMORY” (magnified here) helps make possible 


35 basic models of Sensimatics—one made for your type of accounting job! 


extends automatic accounting to all 


KNOW NO BOUNDS. Bring on your 
accounting jobs! .. . the easy ones, the 
very toughest. There are Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines just 
made to take them all in stride! 


What makes this possible? The 
widest range of “‘memory-power” ever! 
Fact is, there are 35 basic models of 
Sensimatics split into five broad series. 
And this gives you a choice of totaling 
capacity or “memory-power,”’ ranging 
from 2 totals clear up to 19 totals. 


This means you get (and only have 
to pay for!) a machine with just the 
“memory-power” your accounting 
jobs demand. Just as if it were designed 
especially for you! 


And that’s only the half of it. For 
each Sensimatic—highly specialized 


models and all-purpose machines alike 
—has its own exclusive ‘mechanical 
brain,” too. And it’s literally hand- 
tailored to pilot you through all your 
accounting operations automatically! 


It all adds up to this: Now you can 
enjoy the economy and security of 
truly mechanized accounting—geared 
specifically to your needs, whatever 

our needs! Complete demonstration? 
ee phone our branch. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Pe pee 


Pee 2 oe 
Peas os eS 
- SereeRETe 


4 ue 
a'py Burroughs Sensimatic 


*“‘Burroughs”’ and “‘Sensimatic”’ are trademarks 





Save steps, hours-and maybe your 


~ Accounts 
Receivable 


Customer ae - 
cord tig OW 


Paid Accounts, 
Voucher Checks 


Current Work, 
Reports, Contracts 


can’t burn any of the 


records in this office 


--.- ALL ARE PROTECTED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABELS 


OU are looking here at no ordinary 

office scene. The difference is a new 
means of record keeping, now revolu- 
tionizing office methods—fire protec- 
tion for all records right where they are 
being used. 

This modern ‘“‘time-engineered’’ 
Shaw- Walker equipment not only gives 
right-on-the-job fire protection during 
working hours when most fires (55%) 
occur, it pays for itself by saving time 
and space. All of the savings from this 
efficiency go directly into profits. 


“Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 


SHAW-WALKER 


Shaw-Walker makes 46 different 
types of this time-saving, fireproof 
equipment— Desks, Fire-Files, Post- 
ing Trays. In them your records will 
be completely safe, always ready for 
instant use, even after a fire. You can’t 
afford to gamble—57% of the busi- 
nesses who lose records in fires never 
fully recover. 

Shaw-Walker has been helping 
American business save time and step 
up office output since 1899. There are 
4,000 Shaw-Walker products—chairs, 
desks, filing cabinets, Fire-Files, loose- 
leaf and payroll equipment — every- 


business 


Checks, Cos. 
Po Collection Shi 1s 


Accounts 
Payable 


EACH DRAWER A SAFE! Jn this mod- 
ern, good looking Shaw-Walker fire- | 
proof equipment, fire walls stand © 
between your irreplaceable records — 
and possible destruction. Fire-File, — 
with corner cut away shows: Thick, © 
steel-walled steel-reinforced fire insu= ~ 
lation on all six sides of each drawer. — 
Vault-like interlocking drawer front. ~ 


thing for the office except machines— 
each “‘time-engineered”’ for the needs 
of every job and worker. 

So if you are modernizing or setting 
up a new office, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker throughout. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. It may save 
your business! 


THE BOOKLET, “TIME AND OFFICE WORK’’ is packed © 
with ideas for stretching office time. A wealth of — 
information on ‘‘time-engineered’’ office systems ~ 
and equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustra-~ 


tions! Write today, on business letterhead to: @ 


Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 59, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskez2n, Michigan —Branches and Exctusive Dealers in All Principal Cities ‘ 
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